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A Lesson for the World 


FREE SOVEREIGN NATIONS CAN WORK CONSTRUCTIVELY FOR THEIR COMMON WELFARE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States. 
Delivered at the dedication of the Falcon Dam, Falcon Dam, Texas, October 19, 1953. 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Commissioners, and good 
friends on both sides of this border: 

To you, President Ruiz Cortines, permit me to ad- 
dress my first thought, as we meet to dedicate this great 
structure to the use of our two peoples. I prize the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you personally. Moreover, I would like 
for you to accept my pledge that, as the political head of 
the United States of America, I shall ever deem it a privilege 

and a useful service to my own country—to work with you 
Cooperatively and in friendship. 

The citizens of the United States here gathered are hon- 
ored by your presence, as all, throughout our country, prize 
the friendship implicit in this meeting. 

And President Ruiz Cortines, and all others present from 
south of this river, let me say that when I speak of friend- 
ship today, friendship between our two countries, I am by no 
means talking of that pale sentiment by which we often 
describe a chance meeting with an acquaintance on the street, 
nor do I mean for it to be used as a mere salute, or as used 
sometimes in formal diplomatic language. 

I mean, Mr. President, the kind of friendship that seeks— 
seeks earnestly and persistently to understand the viewpoint 
of the other, and then labor with sympathy and with all that 
is in the heart to meet the viewpoint of his friend. 

To be here, at this moment in the history of our two na- 
tions, fills me with pride and with hope. Pride is for the 
past—for this latest achievement of the united labor of our 
two peoples. Hope is for the future—for the kind of futures 
that two such peoples, in such proven unity, can surely build. 

More than a mute monument to the ingenuity of engineers, 
this Falcon Dam is living testimony to the understanding and 
the cooperation binding our two peoples. More than any 
volume of words, the sound of its rushing waters and spin- 
ning generators speaks of this understanding. And more 
meaningful and powerful than all the energy it shall generate 


is the force for common good which we have found in this 
cooperation. 

This work is one of the most dramatic achievements of the 
International Boundary and Water Commission which con- 
ceived and executed its construction. Founded almost sixty- 
five years ago, this commission has repeatedly, throughout its 
history, resolved such problems as elsewhere in the world 
have flared into bitterness and hostility. 

It has done more. It has provided the means for the peo- 
ples of two free, sovereign nations to work constructively for 
their common welfare. And it has done yet more. It has 
given the world a lesson in the way neighbor nations can and 
should live: in peace, in mutual respect, in common pros- 
perity. 

But behind the work of this historic commission—beyond 
even all the efforts of the Governments of these two nations 
—is the spirit of two neighbor peoples. This dani and all 
works like it can, in the deepest sense, be appraised or under- 
stood not simply as the achievements of officials and tech- 
nicians, nor as the grand purchaces brought by appropriations 
of vast sums of money. 

Works such as this are createc in the hearts of the citizens 
of two nations who respect and believe in one another. They 
are bought with the most precious coin in the world—the 
goodwill among peoples. 

I pay my tribute, then, to the men who truly created this 
work: the citizen of Mexico and the citizen of the United 
States. 

Each proudly proclaims himself a patriot of his country. 

And what else is here? 

First, he respects all that belongs to his neighbor—his cul 
ture, his history, his just possession, and his honest aspira- 
tions. He honors his neighbor’s rich heritage as heartfully 
as he cherishes his own. He respects the dignity of another— 
and expects no less of his neighbor. 
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ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES 


He is, in yet deeper ways, a lover of freedom. He is 
profoundly aware of the ugly menace of totalitarianism, its 
gaudy promise and grim practice. He is particularly alert to 
that kind of aggressive totalitarianism today propagating the 
deadliest divisions—class against class, nation against nation, 
people against people. 

In his heart and his mind and his conscience, this man 
despises all the qualities and trappings of this totalitarianism: 
its pretense, its strut, its slander, its self-seeking—and its con- 
tempt for man himself. 

And, finally, this man knows his own true source of 
strength which are his because God so endowed him. He 
looks to no government—neither his own nor someone else's 
—to chart his life. He knows that his own happiness and 
the healthy progress of his own nation alike are to be won 
essentially by his own hands and his own brains. 

In all this, the man we salute today is the same—on which- 
ever side of this border he lives. Citizen of Mexico or Cciti- 
zen of the United States, he is also citizen of the free world. 

This, I deeply believe, is the spirit that not only rules our 
hearts here today but also unites this whdle hemisphere. 

Extending southward from this spot is a continent of mag- 
nificent resources and infinite promise. 

I need not emphasize the weight of ‘the responsibilities 
that fall upon the United States in our dealings with the 
whole free world. Understandably, I think, these have often 
in the past conspired to center our attention on points of the 
globe remote from this continent. These responsibilities per- 
sist—indeed, they increase, but something else has likewise 
increased: Our awareness of the vital problems and the ex- 
citing opportunities here in the lands of the Americas. 

To these lands, our attention is turned in warm friendship 
and constructive concern for the well-being of all our neigh- 
bors. 

We hope to understand their needs and problems. 

We know of the longings of so many for a life enriched 
not only by greater material blessings but also by the educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities due all free men. 
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We know the scarcity of capital oo eee vital stimulus 


to industry and agriculture—to all production enterprise. 

We know the urgent demand for technical assistance in 
many areas. 

We know the grave issues of international trade that must 
be resolved to allow productive prosperity for all. 

We know these matters to be the common concern of all 
our nations and peoples—for whatever touches one of us 
touches all. 

And above all we know this: the conquest of these prob- 
lems is within the power of our united energy, skill, and de- 
termination. 

On this day and on this border there meet not only the 
heads of the governments of neighbor nations and fraternal 
peoples, here meet the past and future: the lesson of one, 
the promise of second. 

Out of this past—out of its trials, its not infrequent shows 
of national selfishness, its occasional sharp anxieties and dif- 
ferences—out of this there has came and prevailed a kind of 
continental concert of spirit and will and purpose. 

Ours is the imperishable spirit of free men, unswayed by 
the cheap promises of totalitarianism, undismayed by its 
blustering threats. 

Our commen purpose is the persuit of a peace tha is pro- 
ductive and lasting. 

We seek, indeed, that age whose grandest monuments are 
not built to honor military or physical accomplishments of 
the past, but rather those very different monuments: schools 
to teach our young, hospitals to heal our sick, roads to bear 
our commerce, power to give warmth and light, religious 
institutions to rouse the spirit, and the structure of abiding 
peace in which men may faithfully seek all that is good and 
noble in life. 

We confidently believe that such purposes continue tc 
grow throughout this hemisphere. 

We humbly believe them to be worthy enough to ask the 
blessings of the Almighty upon our peoples as we seek, with 
prayer and patience, their attainment. 


A Source of Human Prosperity 


THE FORWARD MARCH OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


By ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES, President of Mexico 
Delivered at the dedication of the Falcon Dam, Falcon Dam, Mexico, October 19, 1953 


Translation from Spanish 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Commissioners, my Friends: 
With the dedication of Falcon Dam we reach the 
climax of a memorable day. You have been good 
enough to visit my country. The new city of Guerrero—a 
small city now safe from the hitherto untamed waters—has 
greeted you in the name of the Mexican people. In their cor- 
dial greeting you have received a testimonial of the admira- 
tion which my countrymen feel for the illustrious soldier of 
World War II, now President of the great and friendly Re- 
public that is our neighbor. 

In my turn, I have enjoyed your gracious hospitality on 
American soil. 

The occasion which brings us together is a particularly sig- 
nificant one. The distribution of the waters of the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado River was subject, during many years, to in- 
numerable contingencies. 

Our Governments, moved by the best will and by good 
faith—two essential elements of true friendship—have been 


able to agree upon the principles that should govern the fair 
utilization of these two international streams. 

The water treaty of 1944 sealed our understanding. This 
dam is the tangible result of that friendly spirit, which it is 
our duty to maintain and make universal. 

Thousands of families on these lands scorched by the 
droughts of centuries will see the fruit of their labors multi 
plied. Electric power will replace muscle power. The life- 
giving and indispensable waters, now under control, will make 
the sown fields fertile. 

Falcon Dam symbolizes, in a most special way, the desire of 
our two countries to unite their efforts in this sphere of co- 
operation which their neighborhood makes imperative, to fa- 
cilitate—and if possible to accelerate—the forward march of 
social and economic progress. 

It pleases me to think that this structure represents, above 
all, a source of human prosperity. We have contributed, on 
both sides of the river, to the improvement of the life of an 
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entire district, of a vast group of human beings—men, women 
and children—without distinction of nationality, race, lan- 
guage or religion. Their happiness is our happiness and our 
incentive is theirs. 

You and I are standing, Mr. President, on the halfway line 
of the river that divides our two countries. To the south, 
there has lived for many centuries, a noble and great people: 
the Mexican people. In the course of their history, they have 
achieved political independence, put to an end the last im- 
perialistic venture in the Western Hemisphere, and carried 
out two great movements of political, economic and social re- 
form. 

The Mexicans are a peaceful, friendly and sincere people, 
jealous of their autonomy and proud of their historic and 
democratic traditions. With the gold lust of the colonial era 
gone forever, they know that their future depends only upon 
their increased effort, which will be conquered step by step 
through the unwavering application of an indomitable will. 

These are the people who—as I have said on other occa- 
sions and now take pleasure in repeating—have come to occu- 
py a place of honor among the champions of the finest causes, 
through their rejection of all forms of external hegemony; 
their unfaltering respect for the rights of all free peoples to 
adopt the standards best suited to them; their inherent aver- 
sion to all injustice; their intense devotion to the cause of 
peace and, above all, their great love of liberty. 

On the other side of the line, to the north, lives another 
great and noble — the people of the United States. En- 
dowed with extraordinary qualities, with a rich and vast terri- 
tory, these people have made the United States of America 
one of the most important nations of the world in this cen- 
tury. The achievements of their organized work are gigantic. 

Their ideals of liberty and democracy, like ours, have 
reached the highest form of expression. Science and technol- 
ogy have brought about enormous development of their coun- 
try. After two great world wars, destiny has placed upon 
them one of the greatest responsibilities that any people can 
have: that of being one of the pillars of peace. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our nations are different in 
character, customs and resources, they are good friends be- 
cause they have learned that the principles of mutual respect 
and understanding cannot be confined within the boundaries 
of any nation, but rather possess a universal value, which ap- 
plies to personal relationships as well as to the relations be- 
tween states. 

Mexico and the United States are not alone in this friend- 
ship. Nineteen othe: American countries—our sister republics 
—share it with the same rights, because they rose to freedom 
as we did, in the most amazing flowering of nations recorded 
in history. 

Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez, 
Bolivar, San Martin, Marti, and many other leaders, in each 
of the countries of this hemisphere, charted the course of in- 
dependence and freedom for our republics. 

We must cooperate in order that the atmosphere of crisis 
that prevails in world affairs may not divide the countries of 
this continent. Loyal to the aims of our heroes and patriots, 
with the common decision to make our democracies greater by 
the full exercise of democracy, we hope that we may remain 
united in our support of the sovereignty of nations and their 
inviolable right of their peoples to enjoy the effective use of 
their civil and political liberties. 

The occasion which brings together the President of the 
United States and Mexico suggests—more clearly than any ex- 
pression of intentions—that the two nations have become asso- 
ciated in the persons of their Chiefs of State to enhance fur- 
ther a work of cooperation and sincere friendship. 








Along with the fundamental concept of mutual assistance 
among states, all activities of the Government of Mexico in 
the international field have been inspired by the intention of 
strengthening the basic principles of international law. Rela- 
tions between nations, as between men, attain their fullest ex- 
pression when they are founded upon the free determination 
to live together in peace on the basis of mutual assistance. In- 
ternational law serves as a decisive instrument of solidarity 
only when it is based on good faith and on respect for the 
juridical equality of states. 

In accordance with those principles and with the condition 
and traditions of the Mexican people, we are striving for in- 
ternational understanding. No doubt we differ from other 
countries with respect to the methods employed to achieve 
that end, because the world is faced with unknown factors of 
such magnitude, that no one could truthfully say that he 
possesses the secret of all the solutions; but because of their 
democratic convictions our two peoples do know with cer- 
tainty how not to attain peace. 

There can be no real and lasting peace without the recog- 
nition of the principle of self determination of peoples, that 
is to say, without respect of their independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and for their inalienable right to be 
ruled by a government and an economic system of their own 
choice. 

Neither will there be lasting peace without a general ob- 
servance of human, political, economic, social and cultural 
rights. 

And there can be no tranquility or harmony in the world 
under the threat of total destruction which the armaments race 
has brought upon mankind; there must be a climate of se- 
curity and confidence that will result from a program of dis- 
armament nobly conceived and honorably carried out. 

We know only too well the kind of peace our countries 
long for: a peace based on the rights so well defined by our 
patriot Benito Juarez in his immortal maxim: “Among indi- 
viduals, as among nations, respect for the rights of others 
spells peace.” 

A generous and understanding spirit is now creating the 
basis for a new code of international ethics formulated on 
the principle of equality of treatment among nations and 
among men. 

This new spirit will give to the world om based on 
justice and respect for the dignity of man and of nations to- 
ward which we all aspire and which you, Mr. President, de- 
scribed so clearly in your admirable address of April 16, 
1953, when you said that ‘‘it can be fortified not by weapons 
of war, but by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool, by 
meat and by timber and by rice.” 

Mr. President: In the name of the people and Govern- 
ment of Mexico and in my own name, I want to thank you 
for having suggested that I dedicate Falcon Dam in your 
company. 

It was a happy idea which I promptly accepted with the 
warmest feeling, because I was sure that it would offer our 
two peoples the opportunity to prove that in their mutual re- 
lations, with friendly talks and beneficial exchanges, they con- 
tinue to maintain their old resolution—included later in the 
United Nations Charter—‘‘to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good neighbors.” 

I wish to express my most cordial and sincere wishes for 
the prosperity and greatness of the United States of America, 
its Government and its people, and for the health and well- 
being of its Chief Executive, my illustrious friend, President 
Eisenhower. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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Pattern for International Living 


A SYSTEM OF CONSENT 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 20, 1953. 


OU are discussing new patterns for mid-century liv- 
ing. We need new eno for our foreign relations 
because the past half century has greatly changed us. 
During the preceding century we were a young nation, ex- 
perimenting with a free society. As such, we had influence, 
for what we did caught the imagination of many peoples and 
led them to follow in our way. But we were not a world 
power, as that term is ordinarily used. Now we have grown 
to maturity and possess great military and economic strength. 
What we do with that strength is vital to ourselves and 
others. 

Conceivably, we could adopt a pattern of isolation. That 
is only a theoretical possibility. It runs counter to basic 
American tradition. Our founders from the beginning saw 
our nation as one which existed not merely for itself, but for 
mankind. They were endowed with a sense of mission. That 
spirit was persistent. It still persists. The problem that we 
face is not whether to be part of the world, but how to be 
part of the world. 

That problem is now complicated by the fact of our ma- 
terial power. It is so large that there is danger that we seem 
to use it for coercion. 

Coercion is the Soviet way. Its rulers have built a power 
bloc of some 800,000,000 people, all subject to a single will. 
They believe that difference inevitably breeds discord, with 
consequent inefficiency and even war. Therefore, it is taught 
that all the ee in all the nations, must be forced into 
a strait-jacket of conformity. 

A central will resides in Moscow, and thus Moscow be- 
comes the capital of all the captive world. 


PATTERN OF UNITY OFFERED 


We shall not emulate that example, and try to make Wash- 
ington the place from which decisions are imposed. Our 
pattern of living must be a pattern of unity. But that unity 
must not be coerced. It must flow from the free acceptance 
of concepts which override differences. It must be a society 
of consent. 

There are those among our own people who, knowing thc 
power we could wield, wonder and sometimes grumble that 
we do not use that power to impose what they feel certain 
would be right. There are those in other countries who 
imagine coercion behind proposals which are designed to 
evoke willing consent. Also, it is not easy to be inventive 
and creative and to find the formulations which, like mag- 
nets, will draw together those who, in particular cases, are 
apart. Nevertheless, free association is the only decent way 
to live, nationally and internationally. It is the only safe way 
to live. For both isolation and coercion are bound to bring 
disaster. 

Officials of the present Administration have done much 
traveling. They have not been sight-seeing, but idea-seeking. 
We seek exchange of views and the knowledge which would 
enable us better to help in developing a society of consent. I 
have myself been to over twenty countries this year. I re- 
turned yesterday from a trip to London, where I met with Sir 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden of Great Britain and M. 
Bidault of France. 


This meeting in itself illustrates the kind of effort that is 
being made between free world nations. As in almost every 
case of free world meetings, there were initial differences. 
These quickly fell into the background as we immersed our- 
selves in constructive efforts conducted in an atmosphere of 
complete cordiality. 


UNIFYING PRINCIPLES SOUGHT 


I shall mention here some of the matters we discussed. I 
do so, not to elaborate in detail, for which we have not time, 
but to illustrate how we sought to find unifying principles 
which might relax tension in various areas. 

We considered the problem of Germany. It is normal that 
Germany should contribute to its own defense and that of 
Europe. But also German military strength must never again 
become menace. The free world needs the Germans as an 
asset. But western civilization must never again be exposed to 
the tragedy of self-inflicted wounds. 

So, French minds invented, and German minds endorsed, 
the unifying idea of making western Europe into a single de- 
fense and political community. Thus two objectives, which 
otherwise would clash, are resolved by a unifying principle. 
This principle is in the course of political adoption. Days of 
decision are near. In London we gave the European project 
our strongest backing. 

At the same time we considered the unification of Germany, 
of which the eastern portion is still held by the Soviet Union. 
We again invited the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
to meet with us, to discuss this vital matter. We suggested 
November 9 as a date. 

It is our view that few things would be more dangerous 
than a meeting with Soviet rulers which produced the illusion 
of agreement, without the reality of agreement. Therefore we 
proposed as a sort of test a meeting of foreign ministers about 
Germany. This will provide an answer to whether the Soviet 
Government is willing to have a meeting on terms which will 
provide an actual testing of its intentions in terms sufficiently 
concrete to be significant. That is the single project now be- 
fore the Soviets. Their decision in relation to that is what we 
now await. We hope that the answer will be affirmative. In 
any event it will be revealing. 


TRIESTE A DIVISION FACTOR 


Trieste is an area of historic bitternesses. A new concept 
is in the making which could bury these bitternesses. It et 
draw Yugoslavia together with Italy and the other NATO 
allies in a common strategy designed to ensure the safety and 
well-being of South Europe. Yugoslavia cannot be sure as an 
independent nation without association with its NATO neigh- 
bors—Turkey, Greece and Italy. Conversations between some 
of them have been taking place, in the hope of developing a 
common strategy. But these conversations failed of adequate 
results because Trieste was always a divisive and limiting 
factor. 

Yugoslavia is already administering de facto half of the 
Trieste territory (Zone B). Great Britain and the United 
States are the occupying powers in the other half (Zone A). 
This zone is predominantly Italian. So, after many explora- 
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tions we concluded to relinquish the administration of Zone 
A to Italy. We believe this will pave the way to a final peace- 
ful solution. 

The United States has sought in many ways to strengthen 
southern Europe, including Yugoslavia. We have not allowed 
ourselves to be deterred by points of disagreement, of which 
there are plenty. We have given priority to the higher con- 
cept of unity in the face of common peril. That is the con- 
cept which England, France and the United States embraced 
at London, and which we hope will be honored by both Italy 
and Yugoslavia. 

We considered the grave incidents of violence which mar 
Israel's relations with its neighbors. It was the United Nations 
which played an essential part in creating the State of Israel, 
and we felt that this was clearly an occasion to invoke the 
concept of decent respect for the opinion of mankind as repre- 
sented by the United Nations. So we agreed to join in asking 
the United Nations Security Council to take jurisdiction of 
this matter. 

PROBLEM OF KOREAN UNITY 


We exchanged views about Korea. There the basic princi- 
ple upon which we now rest is the preservation of peace. We 
hope it will be a unifying principle. 

In 1950 the United States joined with the Republic of 
Korea and with contingents from fifteen other nations of the 
United Nations to fight armed aggression and to establish 
the principle that the weak shall not be the easy prey of great 
offensive forces. That principle has been sustained. There 
remains the problem of unifying Korea. The division of 
Korea is wrong and, unhappily, there are similar wrongs else- 
where, as in Germany. But new war is not the way to right 
such wrongs. They should be made to respond to peaceful 
treatment applied with patience, persistence and wisdom. 

We talked of Indo-China. The United States, as the first 
colony to win its freedom, understands the aspirations of the 
peoples of Indo-China. We also understand and endorse the 
French determination to save this important area and its 
peoples from being taken over by the enemies of freedom. 

These two principles have been in conflict. But now a new 
political arrangement is being worked out by France and the 
Associated States. It is designed to advance the aspirations of 
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these peoples and also rally them against Communist encroach- 
ment. Thus, the two aims would be combined in mutual sup- 
port rather than in hostile conflict. In London we welcomed 
these developments. They are fraught with difficulty but also 
vibrant with new hope. 

These examples, drawn from our conference of the past 
week-end, show how it may be possible to develop a society 
of consent by invoking new concepts which will put differ- 
ences to rout. 

PLATITUDES AVOIDED 


Let me add that while what we did was important, what 
we did not do was equally important. We did not undermine 
the moral strength of the free world by resort to measures of 
short-range expediency. We avoided platitudes without practi- 
cal relevancy. 

This pattern for living which I outline is not easy. It is 
simple to formulate broad principles. But it is hard to be 
sure that they fit the facts of a particular case. That is why 
we seek to learn from others what otherwise we cannot know. 

Also, it requires patience. Great ventures usually require 
time. Consent, in particular, is often slow business. Per- 
sistence, and unwillingness to be discouraged, are the in- 
gredients of a system of consent. 

We shall not always succeed. We should have a fair meas- 
ure of success. But our nation will never fulfill its destiny 
and our own security will become gravely impaired, if it only 
moves when success is 100 per cent assured. Policies, to be 
adequate, must risk some temporary setbacks as part of a total 
strategy of success. 

There is need also of private enterprise, such as that which 
you are displaying here. Imagination and resourcefulness are 
all that stand between us and great disaster. But, after all, 
these qualities are the stock-in-trade of a free society and, 
above all, of its private members. 

Peace and freedom are only won in the same way that great 
wars are won—that is, by sustained sacrificial effort, by af- 
firmative planning, by broad cooperation, by technical compe- 
tence and, above all, by clarifying the issues so that we strive 
only for what is right. 

I suggest that this be our pattern for international living 
during the second half of the second century of our republic. 


Hemispheric Solidarity 


LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY 
By JOHN M. CABOT, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Delivered at the Luncheon Meeting of The Pan American Society of New England, Inc., Boston, Mass., October 9, 1953 


American republics, I think it is axiomatic that those rela- 
tions must be mutually beneficial. More, the peoples of 
the twenty one republics will not continue to want the pecul- 
iarly intimate and friendly relations we have in this hemisphere 
unless they are convinced that such relations are to their 
benefit as nations and individuals, that the benefits of co- 
operation are fairly distributed. 
I profoundly believe in what we call hemispheric solidarity. 
I believe it is to our mutual benefit to work together for our 
common good ; that through cooperation we have all achieved 
great advantages in the past and that we shall all achieve even 
greater advantages in the future. We can proudly point in 
this hemisphere to the great contributions we have made to 
international relations—and we shall make even greater con- 


lL: WE are to have truly friendy relations with our sister 


tributions in the future. For the entire history of civilization 
is the story of greater and greater groups of individuals who 
have learned to work together for the common good. 

Never in history has there been a group of peoples spread 
over so great an area with such diverse backgrounds, beliefs 
and interests as we have in the Americas, who have worked 
so successfully together. If we in the United States and our 
gallant Brazilian and Mexican allies had to make a terrible 
blood sacrifice in World War II; if in Korea noble Colombian 
soldiers fell with our own in the first military defense in his- 
tory of the principle of collective security, let us remember 
that they did not die in vain—that those they loved, the na- 
tions whose flags they bore, this entire hemisphere came un- 
scathed through those wars. Their blood was not uselessly 
poured out to impose their ruler’s will on each other; it was 
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generously given for us, that in this hemisphere we might 
have peace; and that our fundamental beliefs, our western 
civilization, our Christian religion might not be crushed be- 
neath the wheels of a conqueror’s chariot. 

It is, then, clear that our hemispheric solidarity—our co- 
operation between twenty one sovereign American republics— 
has benefitted us all. Unless I am greatly mistaken, there are 
few in this hemisphere who question that. If our relations 
with our sister republics are not as completely friendly and 
unquestioned as we should like them to be, I feel that it is 
not because our Latin American friends think we wish them 
ill. It is because they are wondering whether they are getting 
a fair share of the benefits that our cooperation has produced. 

There is, I believe, considerable misunderstanding in the 
United States of the viewpoint of our sister republics regard- 
ing the economic cooperation they are receiving, and would 
like to receive, from us. There is, I believe, considerable mis- 
understanding in Latin America of our viewpoint regarding 
economic cooperation and regarding the limitations which 
inexorably exist on the cooperation we can extend. We can- 
not understand each other unless we are prepared dispassion- 
ately to examine each other’s viewpoints, and we cannot have 
true friendship and cooperation without understanding. 

What is the fundamental aspiration of our sister republics 
today? Wherein do they feel we have failed them? 

I have visited all of the republics in this hemisphere within 
the last six months. There are as many diversities among 
them as there are problems created by diverse national gen- 
iuses; but two allied aspirations shine like two great beacon 
lights in all of them: a desire to develop their economies and 
a desire to raise their standards of living. Let us remember 
that the total national income of the twenty other republics is 
perhaps one-eighth of ours, and that the per capita income 
bears about the same proportion to ours. 

I think our sister republics little realize the incredible speed 
of the development which is going on in most of them. I 
myself, in the many years I have been associated with Latin 
American affairs, am constantly astounded at the miracles of 
progress which I see on every hand in each new visit. New 
building, new industries, new facilities are mushrooming on 
every hand from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. It is pre- 
cisely because of the speed of progress that some maladjust- 
ments have arisen, notably in providing light, water, roads, 
etc. Nevertheless, if we can suggest to our Latin American 
friends that Rome wasn’t built in a day, I think we can also 
understand their anxiety to push forward as fast as possible 
to the greater and richer destiny which must surely be theirs. 

How can our sister republics achieve their two objectives? 
Clearly the most desirable way would be by building up na- 
tive capital. In this there are two essential difficulties. The 
twenty republics are already putting into new capital invest- 
ment a heavy proportion of their national income, and this in 
itself is producing many of the economic strains so evident 
today in Latin America. The industries of the other repub- 
lics are all in greater or lesser measure lacking in facilities to 
produce the capital goods which the countries need for their 
development. In short, they must import capital goods and 
obtain the foreign exchange to pay for them. As new coun- 
tries they don’t even have fat to work into muscle, or invisi- 
ble balances to help them. 

There are essentially two ways in which they can obtain the 
foreign exchange they need. They can get it through favor- 
able trade balances, or they can get it through capital trans- 
fer—public loan, private investment, or grant. They cannot 
get it through mellifluous expressions of good will; and, much 
as they appreciate such expressions in the abstract, they know 
that abiding friendship depends on deeds, not words. 
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To cooperate in solving this problem, we might give grant 
aid; but quite apart from the question whether a major policy 
of grant aid would really help our sister republics in the long 
run, it is for us today neither politically feasible nor econom- 
ically possible. Latin America must then depend upon trade 
and upon foreign capital, obtained from public or attracted 
from private sources, for its development. Foreign capital, 
whether secured from public or private sources, must receive 
a fair return and be amortized in due course, and profit and 
amortization must ultimately be paid in trade balances. It is, 
then, inescapable that our primary contribution to the develop- 
ment of our sister republics must come through trade. 

Mark that well. If we are to continue to have friendly re- 
lations with our sister republics, we must buy what they can 
produce. There is no other way. 

Let us remember that when domestic producers seek to 
slam the door in the face of products from other nations of 
this hemisphere—and indeed of the other hemisphere as well. 
No one wishes to see men thrown out of work in this coun- 
try, or private enterprises losing money. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the rest of the world, Latin America included, can 
buy from us only as much as it sells to us. If we do not buy 
from them they cannot buy from us. If trade restrictions save 
an American workman's job or a dividend, how many may 
they cost in export industries? What sort of a tailspin may 
they produce in our total economy? 

For our Latin American friends, export trade is not only 
their bread and butter; it is their hope for the future. A pro- 
tectionist measure may be insignificant to our total economy 
—and utter ruin alike to their livelihood and their aspirations. 
Even a restrictionist bill introduced in Congress which has no 
real chance of congressional approval may not only put our 
friends in a psychological sweat; it may do palpable damage 
to their economies by undermining confidence. Stability in 
our customs tariffs is vital to their economic well-being; the 
rules of the game should not be capriciously changed to their 
disadvantage. 

I fully appreciate that we must consider trade restrictions 
in the light of our total national interests. There will proba- 
bly be cases in which protectionist measures will be justified. 
Each individual case must be dispassionately considered on its 
merits. Let us nevertheless not fool ourselves as to the effects 
protectionist measures, almost regardless of their justification, 
will have on our hemispheric relations. 

Principle No. 1 in our economic relations with our sister 
republics must, then, be the equitable entry of Latin Ameri- 
can products into American markets under stable rules. We 
cannot exclude their products and have their friendship. 

We are reverting in this country to the idea that private 
enterprise can solve many of our own economic problems. 
Certainly our history lends great weight to this idea. In less 
than two centuries we have developed from a country that few 
in this hemisphere today would envy to one which is produc- 
ing and enjoying vastly more material wealth than any other 
nation on earth. To those who have been duped by talk of 
exploitation by foreign capital, I would point to the enorm- 
ous flow of foreign capital into the United States during the 
period of our development. Certainly on the one hand that 
capital was in general fairly treated; certainly on the other it 
did contribute mightily to our national development. 

Private enterprise can play a very important role in develop- 
ing the resources of our sister republics, and directed with 
breadth and wisdom it can accomplish much in raising living 
standards. On the whole American capital is showing breadth 
and wisdom in Latin America today. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that, although every one of the other American re- 
publics asserts that it encourages new American investment, 
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some of them have more or less open misgivings about such 
investment. 

In the United States foreign capital was willing more or 
less anonymously to accept the protection of our general laws, 
and not to make itself conspicuous in any way. In Latin 
America foreign capital has felt it necessary in its own pro- 
tection to seek special safeguards against political instability, 
the capriciousness of courts, the manifold risks and uncer- 
tainties of doing business in Latin America. Today the awak- 
ening nationalism in our sister republics demands: Why this 
special protection? Why special contract laws rather than ad- 
herence to general law? How, given the instability, weakness 
and occasional venality of our governments, can we protect 
our national economies from the overwhelming influence of 
these great foreign aggregations of wealth? 

To impecunious governments desperately seeking new 
sources of revenue, the great wealth of some big foreign com-, 
panies suggests tempting possibilities ; to ultra nationalists who 
would be masters in their own house these investments are 
an intolerable obstacle; to some local employees and local 
bureaucrats some foreign managers seem arrogant and over- 
paid. To a strident nationalism it is not important that the 
country’s development depends on foreign capital; that it 
must be attracted despite the uncertainties; that it will come 
only under the management of its own nationals; that it makes 
the jungle and the desert bloom with economic wealth; that 
this foreign investment plays a vital role in the country’s 
economy and that, through better wages, working conditions, 
benefits, schools, hospitals, etc., it brings a richer existence to 
many people. The ultra nationalist talks of exploitation and 
colonialism and gutted national resources and unfair terms of 
trade and a dozen other specious slogans. But if in the main 
he talks nonsense, do not let us forget that there are times 
when he is right, when his country has been unfairly treated. 
Do not let us reject his arguments with a contemptuous snort, 
but rather let us seek his understanding. 

From the viewpoint of this hemisphere’s welfare, there 
should be a heavy flow of investment capital from North to 
South America in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. If, 
for example, American companies ought to be willing to re- 
negotiate contracts which have come to be inappropriate under 
existing circumstances, other governments should emphatic 
ally not breach these contracts unilaterally. Such acts produce 
or aggravate the very economic ills of which they compain 

Sporadic cases of arbitrary or unjust treatment of foreign 
apital can seriously injure not only the countries in which 
they occur but also other countries, and it is, therefore, in 
the interest of all countries which desire foreign capital to op- 
pose such acts openly and effectively. Sporadic cases of greed 
or exploitation on the part of foreign capital not only dis- 
credit the capitalists responsible for it but also tend to dis- 
credit all foreign capital and therefore should be opposed by 
foreign capital openly and effectively. It is unfortunate that 
we hear much of these sporadic cases but all too little of such 
examples of economic statesmanship as the resolution spon- 
sored and voted by our sister republics at an inter-American 
economic conference in February emphasizing the vital im- 
portance of mutual confidence in connection with foreign in- 
vestments 

If our investors must take into due account the increasing 
nationalistic sensibilitics in Latin America and must realize 
that friends in the receiving country are far more valuable 
than diplomatic representations or precepts of international! 
law, our Latin friends must forego the temptation to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. They should realize that any 
arbitrary or unfair act may bring immediate advantages, and 
yet may prejudice the national interests for decades. Only 
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years of good faith and fair dealing can restore shattered con- 
fidence, and, in the meantime, the nation must pay a heavy 
premium to counteract the apprehensions it has awakened 
among investors. 

In our understandable desire to allot to private capital a 
major portion of the immense task of helping our sister re- 
publics develop themselves, we should not, however, imagine 
that they will consider that generous on our part. Precisely be- 
cause they have a distorted view of these foreign investments 
and do not understand their generally beneficent effects on 
the national economy, quite a few Latin Americans will think 
we have simply given private interests a hunting license to ex- 
ploit them, that our fair words are simply a cover for throwing 
them to the wolves. We should emphatically not make the 
mistake of assuming that the entire burden of the develop- 
ment of our sister republics can be assigned to private enter- 
prise. 

Principle No. 2 of our relations with our sister republics 
must then be that private enterprise should be encouraged in 
every feasible way but that it cannot do the entire job of help- 
ing develop our sister republics. It must operate not only to 
its own advantage but also to their advantage, and in such 
a manner that their people are convinced it is operating to 
their advantage. Both the United States and its sister re- 
publics should seek appropriate means to encourage the flow 
of capital from the one to the other. 

With the best will in the world in the other American re- 
publics and the greatest venturesomeness on the part of Ameri- 
can private capital, there will still be essential sectors of Latin 
American economy into which that capital will not enter. It 
will not ordinarily go into roads and public housing; and 
it is increasingly disinclined, even when it is still permitted, 
to go into railways, public utilities and similar basic services. 
Even though we may be convinced that American private 
capital could do these jobs better and more cheaply than the 
local governments, we must surely recognize that foreign com- 
panies operating in these fields with their direct contacts with 
so many people, are particularly vulnerable to nationalistic 
criticism. 

Yet, if these facilities are not somehow provided, other 
investments of private foreign capital will scarcely be attracted. 
Industry and trade cannot flourish where basic facilities are 
lacking. Our sister republics insistently want our cooperation 
in securing the capital to provide these facilities. Surely it is 
the path of statesmanship on our part to extend that coopera- 
tion. Let us be understanding if our Latin American friends 
insist that this be done by government rather than by private 
enterprise. President Eisenhower has made it abundantly clear 
that, much as we cherish our own economic system, we should 
not try to force it on others. 

The fact is that by cooperating with other governments to 
provide basic facilities, we shall strengthen the system of 
private enterprise in our sister republics, we shall promote 
their development, and we shall go far to convince them that 
our economic relations are mutually beneficial. 

Principle No. 3 in our economic relations with our sister 
republics must therefore be that we shall cooperate with them 
at a governmental level in providing a portion of the means 
to build the basic facilities required for their development. If 
we are to have a Latin American economic policy, it is essen- 
tial that we have a public financial institution which will act 
as an effective instrument of it. 

The precise nature of that institution is immaterial; what 
is essential is that it shall accomplish its purpose. Like the 
RFC in the darkest days of the depression, it must show 
courage and imagination. And, like the RFC and the Export- 
Import Bank, I am confident that such an institution will not 
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lose money. The Export-Import Bank and, more recently, 
the International Bank have made vital contributions to Latin 
American development. Should their operations be curtailed, 
or should it become clear that they are for any reason unable 
to meet the legitimate public loan requirements of Latin 
America, then we should consider what measures, with due 
regard for fiscal policy, we might appropriately take to ac- 
complish our foreign policy objectives. 

Tools are useless to one who does not know how to use 
them. Men, and not material resources, make great nations. 
As sturdy young nations our sister republics are not only 
eager to acquire tools; they are even more eager to acquire 
know-how. Through our Point IV work we are seeking to 
provide it. Let us remember that years before this phrase was 
even invented, this work had been successfully started in Latin 
America by Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Here, as in so many cases, our experience in the 
inter-American field was a beacon light which later illumin- 
ated our way in other parts of the world. 

I wish that you might see, as I have seen, what our techni- 
cal cooperation Point IV work is accomplishing in Latin 
America. Let us not think of what it means in terms of our 
governmental relations, important though that may be. Let 
us not be unduly concerned at the cost—only some $20 mil- 
lion last year and some $22 million this. Let us think of it in 
terms of the child cured of yaws, the village freed of ma- 
laria, the farmer whose increased crops can better feed his 
family. Let us think of it in terms of the little man who 
never attends an official banquet and yet who knows that 
through American cooperation he has been directly aided to 
have better food, water, health, education. That to my mind 
is Pan Americanism in action. 

I could weary you with specific examples of what Point IV 
work is actually accomplishing. Some of you could doubtless 
point out specific cases when it has not been successful— 
though I should roundly deny that such cases were typical. 
Few things are perfect in this human world. Some of this 
work was done by private foundations in the past, and we 
should seek their maximum cooperation in the future. I think, 
however, a little incident I witnessed recently in Lima was 
more eloquent than anything I could say in pointing out how 
Point IV work is regarded by men actually observing it. With 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower I was at a large meeting of American 
businessmen. One of them anxiously inquired regarding re- 
ports that Point IV work was to be drastically reduced in this 
fiscal year. Dr. Eisenhower replied that, on the contrary, it 
would be slightly increased. 

Throughout the room there was a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause. 

Discount if you will the words of presidents and cabinet 
ministers. Doubt if you will the gratitude of the millions 
whose lives are today better and richer for Point IV. Ques- 
tion the statistics which show what Point IV has done to na- 
tional economies and national health. But explain to me if 
you can that applause of the American businessmen, unless they 
believed that Point IV work was doing a good job for Uncle 
Sam as well as our friends in Latin America. 

We must remember that know-how can be taught through 
other means than Point IV. Among the leaders of the fu- 
ture generation some seventeen American schools in Latin 
America are inculcating the national traditions. For this vital 
work in Pan American understanding, we contribute $128,250 
a year—and have to fight to keep that. 

Thousands of students from Latin America attend our ed- 
ucational institutions. In the past year we granted 135 official 
scholarships, but it is to be remembered that the great ma- 
jority of Latin American students come to the United States 
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on their own resources. We also brought some 565 Latin 
Americans to the United States on training grants. Practically 
all of these, in whatever frame of mind they may have come 
to the United States, returned to their respective countries our 
enthusiastic friends and admirers. 

Lest we become complacent with our own efforts, let us not 
forget that the Soviets have not been idle. I well remember 
the plea of Chilean democratic labor leaders that we do some- 
thing to match the many leaders who were being invited to 
Russia for indoctrination. 

Principle No. 4 in our relations with our sister republics 
must, then, be that we must continue and expand our efforts 
to extend our know-how to them. No other fone of coopera- 
tion directly and palpably affects so many of them. In no 
other way can our dollar be better spent to foster their de- 
velopment and friendly relations with us. 

If our friends to the south may reasonably ask us to act in 
accordance with these four principles, I think it is just that 
we ask them similarly to bear certain factors in mind. 

There is undeniably a feeling among many Latin Ameri- 
cans that we have neglected them since the war. It would be 
useless to catalog how scrupulously we have sought to live up 
to our engagements to them; how greatly our inter-American 
relationships have advanced, as through the Rio Treaty and 
the Bogota Charter; how much more economic cooperation we 
are extending through loans for their development and through 
Point IV work. They point out that, a our historic 
friendship and the cooperation they extended in World War 
II, we have since the war paid far more attention to the Old 
World and its problems than to them or theirs. 

I think that this attitude is very understandable and yet 
that it is mistaken. We are confronted by a world crisis. 
There are those who are now inclined to brush aside the im- 
mediate menace of the Soviets—to believe that whatever their 
ultimate intentions, their purposes for the moment are peace- 
ful. Surely, nevertheless, there are few thinking people in 
the free world—or in the Communist world, for that matter 
—who doubt the basic purpose of Communist imperialism to 
dominate us all. Certainly that is the overwhelming belief in 
the United States. 

Confronted by this implacable challenge there are three 
points we must always bear in mind. First, we must do the 
things we must do before the things we should like to do. 
Recognizing our peculiarly close ties with the other American 
republics and anxious to cooperate with them in their de- 
velopment, we nevertheless cannot afford, in their interest as 
well as ours, to let the rest of the world fall by default to the 
Communists. Perhaps this hemisphere could defend itself 
militarily against a wholly Communist Old World, but at best 
it would be terribly difficult and dangerous. Perhaps our 
economies would survive, if our trade relations with the Old 
World—our markets and sources of supply—were cut off, but 
our standards of life would receive a staggering blow. By 
bolstering the European markets of our sister republics we did 
their export trade a vital service. If we have poured into the 
Old World economic aid which would have made Latin 
America blossom like the rose, let us remember how quickly 
that rose would have wilted if Communism had ever come to 
dominate the Old World. We gave economic aid to the Old 
World not because we felt more friendly to the nations in it 
than to our sister republics; we gave it because it was essential 
that we do so if the free world—our sister republics as well 

as we—were to be secure. 

Second, we must think of what we can do. We have had to 
shoulder a backbreaking load since the Second World War. 
Today three and a half million of our young men are in our 
armed services; we have had to bear the brunt of the war in 
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Korea; the entire world-wide system of defense of the free 
world against Communist imperialism depends upon our eco- 
nomic and military cooperation. Great though our resources 
may be, they are undeniably strained by our efforts. Our taxes 
were never higher, and they are probably so high today as to 
be economically unsound. Our huge debt is pressing against 
the ceiling established by law. Our economic machine is 
being raced, we are depleting our natural resources at an 
alarming rate, and our middle classes are being forced to 
spend more than their incomes. Only by heroic measures can 
we balance our budget. 

Now, upon the fundamental soundness of the United 
States economy depends the defense of the free world. De- 
stroy our economic strength and the Kremlin can devour us 
all at its leisure. We have reason to suppose that the Krem- 
lin hopes for a breakdown in our economy, and we know that, 
if such a breakdown should occur, it would be disastrous for 
the entire free world. 

Given the enormous burdens we are necessarily shouldering, 
it is by no means certain that, over an indefinitely prolonged 
period, we could do more. We cannot count on our burdens di- 
minishing in the foreseeable future. At the moment the ques- 
tion appears to be whether we can continue to do as much as 
we have been doing rather than whether we can do more. 
Conscious as we are of our friends’ needs and of the coope- 
ration they have generously extended to us, we must never- 
theless realize that it would not be a service to either of us to 
extend our economic system beyond the breaking point. Let 
us be understanding if some of our friends misunderstand us 
and let us earnestly bespeak our friends’ understanding of the 
difficulties we face. 

Third, we must think of what we should do. Important as 
the development of Latin America is, both in terms of the 
cooperation we seek to extend to our sister republics and in 
those of our own national interests, we must think also of 
other projects which may be important to our national sur- 
vival. 

If there are people in Latin America who feel that we 
should do more, that the United States benefits more than 
Latin America from hemispheric cooperation, it seems fair to 











point out that in the United States there are people who feel 
that we are doing more than our share. Most of the burdens 
we have shouldered are as vital to Latin America as they are 
to the United States. We have shielded our sister republics 
as well as ourselves against two aggressive totalitarianisms. 
Today in no other republic is the burden on the individual 
taxpayer as high as it is on a taxpayer in the United States 
with an identical income. The latter understandably asks 
“Why should I pay more even than a good friend for some- 
thing which is to benefit him primarily?” 

In considering what we should do to cooperate with our 
sister republics, we must also bear in mind the fact that in 
some cases their difficulties arise from mismanagement of the 
national resources they have available for their development. 
Our Latin American friends are striving to forge ahead, to 
achieve rapid progress in their living standards. In our own 
selfish interest we should help them; but our help should be 
constructive, it should truly aid them to develop into sturdy 
self-reliant nations with sound economies. It is difficult to 
turn down a friend's plea for aid, and yet surely it is not the 
course of true friendship to accede to a request for aid when 
it is evident that such aid will only worsen an already un- 
sound situation. I think we can fairly ask our friends not to 
request our economic aid unless they are prepared to put their 
economic houses in order. 

In studying history I have often been impressed by the story 
of the Christian reconquest of Spain. Pushed into the Astu- 
rian mountains, the Christians eventually drove the Moslems 
from the peninsula by unity of purpose and singleminded, 
fanatical devotion; but they probably would never have suc- 
ceeded if it had not been for the disunity, the bickering, the 
quarrels between the Moslem principalities. Today the Chris- 
tian world faces an infidel who, unlike the Moslem, recog- 
nizes no God or moral law. Faced by mortal peril, let us 
learn from history; let us close ranks in this hemisphere and 
in the free world; let us find means of composing our differ- 
ences without selfishness, rancor or misunderstanding, and 
let us preserve inviolate our civilization and our religion for 
the greater glory of God and the further advancement of 
man. 


NATO, a Thriving Success 


CONTINUED ADVANCE NECESSARY FOR A REALLY FREE WORLD 


By GENERAL ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, Europe 
Delivered at the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation dinner, New York, N. Y., October 8, 1953 


this evening about the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, commonly known as NATO. It has a membership 
of 400 million people from 14 nations. 

“The organization is unique in the history of the world. 
Nothing like it has ever been attempted before. It would be 
easy for a cynic to prove that it could not possibly succeed. 
But NATO is a thriving success. The degree to which it will 
continue to thrive is of tremendous importance to you and to 
the entire Free World. Its ability to preserve poe in this 
troubled world may well determine the future of our civiliza- 
tion. 

“As Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, I am charged by 
NATO with the defense of Europe, extending from the 
northern tip of Norway to the eastern borders of Turkey, an 
arc of some 4,000 miles. I am charged with defending it to- 
night, tomorrow or next year. I am charged with defending 


“T tis delighted to have the opportunity to talk to you 





all of Western Europe, not merely the easy portions. Our 
headquarters is located ten miles from Paris. It is called 
SHAPE. The initials stand for Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers Europe. 

“To soutien for more effective control in an emergency, the 
vast SHAPE area has been divided into regional commands. 
The Northern Command under General Mansergh, a British 
General, charged with the defense of Norway and Denmark; 
the Central Command under Marshal Juin of France at Fon- 
tainebleau, 30 miles south of Paris; the Southern Command, 
Italy, Turkey and Greece, under Admiral Fechteler at Naples 
and the Mediterranean Command under Admiral Mountbat- 
ten, a British Admiral with headquarters at Malta. 

“It is encouraging to be able to report to you that our de- 
fense forces are now from two to three times as effective as 
they were when General Eisenhower came to Europe in Jan- 
uary 1951. This applies particularly to our air forces which 
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ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 





initially were pitifully weak, and even today cause us our 
greatest concern. 

“During this same period the defense budgets of the mem- 
ber countries have increased significantly. Not considering the 
United States the other NATO countries have more than 
doubled their defense budgets. If the United States increase 
is taken into account, the ratio is still more favorable. 

“Nearly all countries have increased their periods of na- 
tional service in their armed forces, the most recent case be- 
ing that of Denmark which has now provided for 18 months 
service. 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE 


“Our concept for the defense of Europe is based on the 
maintenance of highly trained covering land forces, backed by 
reserve units which would be brought into action immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities. That shield, supported by 
hard-hitting air force, should give us the necessary cushion of 
time to permit us to mobilize our reserves. Meanwhile, allied 
long range air forces would conduct powerful retaliatory at- 
tacks deep into enemy territory against industrial and other 
vital targets. 

“During this period of almost three years we have had the 
opportunity to prepare defense plans for the employment of 
our forces to meet an act of aggression. Every commander 
now knows what the mission of the forces under him would 
be in the event of an emergency. That does not guarantee 
that we would be able to withstand an attack successfully, but 
at least each element of the command knows what action to 
take. The success of our efforts would depend on the amount 
of force that the aggressor would bring against us, and also 
on the skill with which he would employ that force. 

“Just what could our NATO forces accomplish now? One 
official, with a cynical turn of mind, when asked three years 
ago ‘What do the Soviets need to march to the English Chan- 
nel?’ answered, ‘Only shoes!’ I can assure you that today, 
Oct. 8, 1953, the NATO forces of Allied Command Europe 
are of such a strength that the Soviets today probably do not 
have sufficient power in Occupied Europe to launch an attack 
with any reasonable certainty of success. In other words, we 
consider that the Soviets would have c bring in additional 
reinforcements from the USSR itself both in air power and 
in land forces before an attack against the West would be 
successful. If that estimate is correct it represents a most sig- 
nificant achievement, because for one thing it means that we 
should be able to obtain a reasonable amount of warning of 
an impending attack. 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 


“We should then be able to take appropriate precautionary 
measures especially in readying our air forces, and we should 
be able to mobilize our land reserves to give us a better chance 
to meet the threat. 

“This is a much greater capability than we thought would 
be possible when SHAPE was organized. 

“Before leaving this question of progress I should like to 
make it crystal clear that we still do not have adequate strength 
to defeat an all-out Russian attack. That is why we have 
recommended to the North Atlantic Council that our forces 
should continue to be strengthened. 

“One of the sources of additional defensive strength is 
Western Germany. As you know, six of the continental na- 
tions are now considering a plan for a European Defense 
Community which provides, among other features, for Ger- 
man military participation in the defense of Europe. We 
have analyzed the military aspects of this plan. We consider 
it not only feasible but also highly desirable from a military 
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point of view. The outlook for EDC is better now than it 
has been at any time. The chances that the treaty will be 
ratified within the next few months are reasonably good. 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


“What are some of the major problems which we still face? 

“We consider that air power is the dominant factor in 
modern warfare. Our most critical deficiency today is the 
strength of our air forces, and I say that in spite of the ex- 
cellent progress already made. For example, in three years 
the number of NATO airfields has increased from 20 to 120 
—a truly remarkable achievement. The Soviets have an air 
force of some 20,000 operational planes a large proportion 
of which are jets. To meet that air threat our air forces must 
be increased and their effectiveness must be such as to be ready 
to fight on an inmstant’s notice. We at SHAPE have given 
first priority to the development of our air forces. That does 
not mean that we think we could win a war solely by the use 
of air power. We consider that an adequate defense posture 
in Europe can be obtained only by the air-land-naval team. 

“Earlier I told you that under our concept our shield would 
hold long enough to enable our reserve forces to mobilize and 
move to the area where they are needed. Unfortunately those 
reserves are still critically inadequate. That deficiency repre- 
sents our second major problem. The Soviets have a very 
large active land force in being, consisting of 175 Soviet di- 
visions plus approximately 70 satellite divisions. The satellite 
divisions are only moderately effective, but they are improv- 
ing constantly. We have no thought of trying to match that 
total force division for division, because maintaining active 
forces of that magnitude would place unacceptable strain on 
our economy. That is the reason why we place such great de- 
pendence on reserve divisions. But those divisions must be 
good, because if they are to be employed against well trained 
Soviet forces—and Soviet divisions are well trained—their 
effectiveness has to be of the highest caliber. The creation of 
adequate reserve forces presents a difficult problem for the 
NATO governments. It means that a sizeable proportion of 
our military-age manpower will have to spend a part of each 
year in reserve training. That is inconvenient for the indi- 
viduals concerned, and, of course, it tends to create economic 
strains when these men are withdrawn temporarily from ci- 
vilian pursuits. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUCCESS 


“But in spite of these deficiencies I think it is fair to say 
that we have done exceptionally well in the initial buildup 
phase of our NATO defense effort. What is the nature of 
the problem we face in the future? What is the outlook for 
success ? 

“In simple terms I should say that we are now confronted 
with the problem of the long pull, because every indication 
points to a prolonged period of strain. A friend of mine 
used to say, ‘The pocketbook is the most sensitive nerve of the 
human body,’ and I suppose that is a wise observation. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the economic difficulties of the NATO 
nations are very serious for them. It is also true that im- 
portant social and economic projects have been deferred by 
them as a result of heavy expenditures for defense. Our armed 
forces will be effective only to the extent that the nations sup 
porting them remain strong in spirit, active in intellectual en- 
deavor and sound economically. The task, therefore, for the 
NATO countries now is to establish on a long term basis that 
balance between military, economic and social factors which 
will make us reasonably secure both from external attack by an 
aggressor and from internal disintegration resulting from pov- 
erty and discouragement. 
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“A defense program is something that cannot be turned off 
every time Soviet leaders speak of the possibility of co-existence 
and turned on a month later when a Laos in invaded or an 
Iran maneuvered to the edge of the land of no return. We 
cannot afford it psychologically and we cannot afford it finan- 
cially. 

Next THREE YEARS VITAL 


“I think that it requires no great vision to be able to pre- 
dict that NATO's next three years will be more difficult than 
its first three year period. 

“It is well to recognize that NATO was created in an at- 
mosphere of fear. The threat was towering and immediate 
the hour was late. The whips of fear drove us into each 
other's arms. Ancient rivalries were-forgotten. Political dif- 
ferences were reconciled. Confronted by the facts and by the 
question of survival, we found that survival was paramount 
and all else secondary. That element of fear is beginning to 
disappear. One reason is the very success we have to date in 
building up a certain degree of strength in NATO. We have 
grown stronger, and many hope—rather wishfully, I fear— 
that Soviet intentions are changing. I think it would be a 
tragic mistake for us to lower our guard now. 

“As for the military potential of the Soviet bloc, there is 
no evidence to indicate that it is lessening. On the contrary, 
all of the intelligence available to us indicates that it is in- 
creasing. 

“As for Soviet intentions, most authorities who study that 
subject continuously, have come to the conclusion that the 
overall objective of Soviet imperialism remains steadfastly the 
same. It is only the manner by which it seeks to achieve those 
objectives which may be undergoing revision. Within the 
past ten years the number of people in the Soviet orbit has 
increased from some 190 million to over 800 million. It now 
constitutes the largest empire in the history of mankind. 

PRIME SOVIET OBJECTIVE 

“Soviet leaders have made it unmistakably clear that one of 
the prime objectives of Soviet foreign policy is the dismem- 
berment of the NATO alliance, and the progressive isolation 
of its member states. This, of course, is the ancient but still 
valid strategy of divide and conquer. 

“It is a sad commentary on the state of the world today 
that peace cannot be established without military power. 
Nevertheless that is a fact. We have tried negotiation from 
weakness and in the process we have seen almost half of the 
world swallowed up in the darkness of Soviet imperialism. 
We must have military strength not only to resist aggression, 
but to give our political leaders a firm basis from which to 
negotiate a modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. 

“During recent months Soviet propaganda efforts have em- 
phasized what they term ‘the aggressive nature of NATO.’ 
I can assure you that there has never been as much as a single 
aragraph written at SHAPE which envisages that we would 

> the aggressor. All of our plans are based upon the assump- 
tion that war, if it comes, will be started by an enemy. Thus, 
we have to plan our strategy accordingly. I need not tell you 
that in this day of modern weapons that this is a tremendous 
disadvantage for us. But it is a disadvantage which we must 
accept. 
Our MoRrAL POsITION 


“We could never maintain our moral position in the free 
world if we should ever allow ourselves to contemplate the 
launching of a so-called preventive war. The Soviets know 
well that our troop dispositions and our strengths are such 
that we do not have a capability to assume the role of an ag- 
gressor even if we wished to do so. If they do not under- 








stand that our alliance is clearly a defensive one, and that our 
objective is the preservation of peace, it could be only a dis- 
torted philosophy which blinds them. 

“I have noted within the last few weeks, since the announce- 
ment concerning the Soviet experiment with respect to the hy- 
drogen bomb, that some serious-minded people in the United 
States have been posing a question which runs very much like 
this: 

‘Should we not concentrate our efforts on meeting the 
Soviet atomic threat instead of building a defense of West- 
ern Europe?’ 

“It seems to me that there is a basic fallacy in the way this 
question is posed. No responsible person would question the 
need for rapid and energetic action to meet the growing Rus- 
sian atomic threat, and I would be the last to quarrel with 
this part of the proposal. What is wrong, it seems to me is 
to view actions of this kind as an alternative to building a de- 
fense of Western Europe. If the question were put in the 
form: 

‘Shouldn’t we concentrate on the defense against a So- 
viet atomic threat in addition to building a defense of West- 
ern Europe?’ 

I think we would see the nature of the problem more thor- 
oughly. 

“A few go further, however, than pointing out the grow- 
ing need to meet the atomic threat. They question whether in 
an age of atomic warfare the defense of the Western European 
area really retains much importance. They argue that it is un- 
likely that an atomic war could be won by operations in Eu- 
rope west of the Iron Curtain. But that is only part of the 
story. The question must also be asked: ‘Could the war Be 
lost through reverses there?’ And more important, ‘Could the 
peace be lost there?’ The buildup of military strength under 
NATO command in Western Europe is dedicated to the dual 
proposition: First, that without such strength we would be in 
great danger—too great to accept—of losing a war if it 
should occur. Secondly, that without such strength we would 
once more find ourselves in a situation where the danger that 
war might occur would be extremely grave. 


EFFECTIVE ACTION TAKEN 


“We have already taken effective action to block the West- 
ern European avenue to an easy and cheap conquest. We 
must now keep it blocked. The buildup of strength that has 
already occurred has denied to a potential aggressor the possi- 
bility of obtaining, as some wise man put it, the fruits of war 
without the cost of war. 

“Others have argued that the atomic development offers an 
opportunity to escape from the close contacts and concessions 
to solidarity that collective security requires. They feel that 
because the complications which arise in military coalitions 
are so great because the burdens seem to be never-ending, 
and because there seem to be so many cases of interference be- 
tween the members, we would do better to shift to defense 
against a different form of threat. But this view simply blinks 
the fact that the original threat remains. It has not dimin- 
ished and, in fact, has increased in many aspects. New weap- 
ons frequently have the effect of adding new problems and 
new tasks without eliminating those that previously confronted 
us. It would be tragic in the extreme, if, through concern 
over a new threat, we dropped our defenses against an old 
one which still remains. 

“I think it is fairly simple to write a prescription for suc- 
cess of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is that we 
should have unity and faith—confidence in each other. The 
execution, however, is more difficult. The responsibility of 
American leadership in this connection is truly a heavy one. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 


To a large extent the future of the free society of the NATO 
peoples depends upon the success we have in exercising that 
leadership. You have heard that there is a growing anti- 
American feeling in —— It is true there is a slight in- 
crease, but it is not significant. There is, of course, an in- 
cessant Communist stream of anti-American poison, and some 
of it takes effect. It is natural that there would be some irri- 
tation because proud nations with glorious traditions are not 
going to be too enthusiastic about accepting the leadership of 
a young country. I do not find much anti-American senti- 
ment. If you think there is anti-American sentiment in West- 
ern Europe, you should know that the magnitude of anti- 
Soviet feeling in East Germany is at least ten times as great. 


Does U. S. Have ‘MaTuRITY?’ 


“What I do find, however, is an increasing concern whether 
or not we Americans as a people have the necessary maturity 
to lead the world through this critical struggle. The European 
press devotes considerable space to pronouncements on foreign 
affairs by prominent Americans in all spheres of activity 
Many of these Americans hold no official position and are not 
speaking for the U. S. Government. Some of the pronounce- 
ments are very helpful; others are damaging. The European 
reader is frequently unable to distinguish whether or not these 
are declarations of official U. S. policy. He reasons that if the 
statements are sufficiently important to appear in print 3,000 
miles from their source, there must be something behind 
them. Our problem is essentially a task of being the strongest 
element in the North Atlantic Community and still being 
sufficiently modest and understanding to work well within it. 
We must be able to work effectively on a partnership basis 
with a profound respect for views and interests other than 
our own. The one thing that the European resents—and natur- 
ally so—is dictation. 

“One of the very special dangers which all of us in NATO 
must guard against is the unbridled criticism of our allies. 
I'd like to cite France as a case in point. As you know, France 
is beset with very serious internal problems at the present 
time. A large number of Americans come to France each 
summer, and a good many of them become experts on the 
country in the two or three days or weeks they are there. All 
too often the net result is caustic criticism of France. Now 
let's see how the French look at themselves: 


FRANCE’S VIEW OF FRANCE 


“An official French Commission which made a comprehen- 
sive study (Statistiques et Etudes Financieres, No 18 1953) of 
the French economy recently had these harsh criticisms to 
make: 

“Tax dodging and special privileges contribute powerfully 
to France’s economic difficulties. The French economy em- 
ploys too much manpower to produce too little. Controlled 
competition results in prices which are no longer the conse- 
quence of economic laws.’ 

“Last Sunday Mr. Faure, French Minister of Finance and 
Economic Affairs, in a stern warning to the nation that re- 
forms must be made, said: 

"The French system is becoming a system of vested inter- 
est and privilege—not a reward for enterprise. No premium 
is put On initiative, but a premium is put on intrigue. The 
disease of unfair taxation is gnawing the nation.’ 

“I have read you those criticisms by Frenchmen of their 
Own system to show you that, for the most part, they have 
identified their own difficulties, and in, very severe terms. The 
French Parliament assembled only the day before yesterday. 
One of its early tasks undoubtedly will be to seek a solution 
for “ese problems. The government is faced with the job 
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of trying to push a very heavy .rock up,an extremely steep 
hill. That is not an easy task and progress will probably be 
slow. -+ 
FRANCE’S HIDDEN SIDE 


“You frequently hear that the French have an unstable form 
of government; that the Cabinet has fallen 18 times since the 
war; and that there have been 13 different Prime Ministers 
in the same period. All of these statements are true. What 
you seldom hear, however is that France has had only two 
Foreign Ministers during that period, M. Bidault, the present 
incumbent, and M. Robert Schuman. Nearly every other coun- 
try in Europe—and the United States, too—have had more 
Foreign Ministers since the war than the French. The foreign 
policy under Bidault and Schuman has not only been stable 
and steadfastly encouraging, particularly with = to 
NATO, but also France has taken the leadership in ideas and 
it is around France that the notion of a united Europe is slow- 
ly but steadily becoming a reality. 

“It disturbs me that because of the serious internal prob- 
lems which France is facing doubts are expressed from time 
to time questioning her military capabilities. Would she have 
the will to fight in an emergency? Is she a valuable ally? 
We have made a thorough analysis of both of those ques- 
tions at SHAPE and our answer is an unqualified ‘yes.’ I 
can say categorically that there is no question in our minds 
but that the French will fight effectively if an emergency should 
develop. They fought gloriously in Korea, and they are at 
this very moment fighting gallantly in Indo-China. 


THE INDO-CHINA WAR 


“The Indo-China war has been a terrific burden on France 
for almost seven years, both from a standpoint of casualties, 
and financial considerations. The United States has recently 
given additional help to alleviate the financial burden of the 
Indo-China conflict, and the French are most grateful. How- 
ever, there is nothing that money can do to recompense for 
the many officers who are killed or totally disabled each year 
—practically the equivalent of the annual output of the French 
West Point. The Indo-China war is your problem as well as 
theirs, for it is being conducted in defense of a free world. 

“I have taken this time to discuss some aspects of the French 
situation with you because I think there is considerable mis 
understanding about it which might lead to strains in our 
alliance. 

“As for the future, I have faith in France. I am convinced 
that not only does France need us, but that we need her too. 
It is in the interest of the entire Western world that she be 
given genuine understanding as she tries to solve the prob- 
lems which are agonizing her at this time. The defense of 
Europe is practically impossible unless we have the leadership 
and active cooperation of France. 


CONFIDENT NATO WILL FIGHT 


“I have singled out France as an example for particular at- 
tention. But my failure to mention any country in NATO by 
no means implies that its troops will not fight, that it doesn’t 
have an important role in NATO, or that it may not be hav- 
ing severe internal economic problems also. As a matter of 
fact, all NATO nations do have problems, and they do have 
vitally important roles to perform. Moreover, I am supremely 
confident that all NATO forces would fight with great brav- 
ery if an aggressor should attack. 

“We are facing a period ahead when service to the cause of 
freedom must be given unselfishly by the North Atlantic 
peoples. From my experience I am confident that the people 
will make these sacrifices if they understand the reasons, and 
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if they believe that NATO can be an effective agency to pre- 
serve the peace. It is especially appropriate that you should 
consider this subject tonight as you have assembled here to 
pay homage to the memory of a man who devoted his life to 
the service of his country. 

“Whether we like it or not, American destiny and the des- 
tinies of our partners in freedom are inextricably interwoven. 
We shall solve this problem of survival together and in com- 
mon, or we shall not solve it at all. Let us make no mistake 
about that. No nation—not even our own—is sufficient unto 
itself today. When even the smallest of our partners in free- 
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dom suffers a serious mishap, it is the old eternal cry of John 
Donne again: ‘Never send to know for whom the bell tolls. 
It tolls for thee.’ Though we forget all else, this we should 
not forget. 

“Our modest strength is beginning to reap dividends. It 
would be a tragedy if we should weary and falter now. 

“Never was there a greater need among the NATO nations 
for unity, for wisdom, and for perseverance. Never was there 
a greater need to demonstrate that we who have inherited 
freedom have not forgotten the values of the heritage nor lost 
the will to defend it.” 


German Foreign Policy 


SOUND GERMAN-FRENCH RELATIONS PREREQUISITE FOR EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
By KONRAD ADENAUER,* Chancellor of the German Federal Republic 
Delivered to the Bundestag, Bonn, Germany, October 20, 1953 


GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Part III of the speech) 

N THE field of foreign policy, the Federal Republic will 
| continue to concern itself mainly with the following 

major problems: 
the establishment of its independence 
the reunification of Germany 
the achievement of a free Europe, and the integration 
of Germany into the European community. 

The “Contractual Agreements’** are the basis for the 
establishment of the Federal Republic’s independence within 
the community of nations. The meaning of these treaties 
encompasses: 

the termination of the occupation status 

the re-establishment of German sovereignty 

the contractual obligation of the Western powers to help 

reunite Germany 

the elimination of an agreement between the Western allies 

and the Soviet Union at Germany's expense. 

I am happy to state that the Allied’ High Commission's 
control and guardianship functions have now been turned 
into positive and confident cooperation with us. 

The German people—having, in the September 6th elec- 
tions, unanimously and unrestrictedly approved the foreign 
policy of the Federal Government, including especially the 
agreements furthering European integration—would be deep- 
ly disappointed if the conclusion of the remaining contracts 
would be postponed again and again. After having cleared 
the way for ratification, the German People would fail to 
understand why it cannot finally enjoy a state of indepen- 
dence. I hope that this feeling will be understood and taken 
into consideration abroad. 


wn 


Reunification in Peace and Freedom 

The reunification of Germany in peace and freedom remains 
the uppermost objective of the Federal Government. It has 
therefore used its best efforts toward the arrangement of a four- 
power conference which would bring us nearer to this aim. 
The Federal Government is, of course, conscious of the fact 
that the German question is only one of the problems caus- 
ing the great tension between the Eastern bloc and the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

We are disappointed with the Soviet note of September 28, 
1953, since it does not indicate the Soviet government's inter- 
est in an early solution of the German question. 


Nevertheless, we will not abandon the hope that Soviet 
Russia will yet be ready to discuss, at a four-power confer- 
ence, the question of free, all-German elections and the 
status of an all-German government. These two questions 
must be discussed first, since only an agreement on them, 
guaranteeing the basic democratic rights of the entire German 
people, will lead to a reunification in peace and freedom. 

In the meantime, our care must continue for the people of 
the Soviet zone of occupation who, on June 17, so convinc- 
ingly proved that their idea of freedom is identical with ours 
and not with that of their present rulers. 

Material help to our brothers in the East remains one of 
our foremost tasks. The more than five million relief parcels 
which have been distributed up to the beginning of October 
have greatly alleviated the misery in the East. We must con- 
tinue, however, to help our struggling fellow countrymen in 
the Soviet zone, especially in view of the approaching winter 
months. Therefore, the Federal Government urges the popu- 
lation of the Federal Republic not to slacken their aid to the 
Germans in the Soviet zone and to continue their support of 
the assistance programs of churches and charity organiza- 
tions. The Federal Government itself will do its utmost to 
make this assistance as effective as possible. 

In accordance with numerous declarations by the Bundestag 
and the Federal Government, the German people will never 
recognize the so-called Oder-Neisse border. Let me empha- 
size again, however: the problems connected with the Oder- 
Neisse line must not be solved by force; their solution must 
be found by peaceful means only. 

It is with great satisfaction and pleasure that the Federal 
Government welcomes the release of 5,371 prisoners of war 
by the Soviet Union. The Government unites with all of the 
German people in the hope that now the many thousands of 
prisoners still in the Soviet Union will find their way to free- 
dom and be returned to their homeland. 

In addition, we are waiting impatiently for some signs of 
human feeling in the Soviet zone. Many thousands of inno- 
cent people have been held in prisons and concentration camps, 
some for several years. We appeal to those in power in the 
Soviet zone to release these innocent prisoners. 





*Part III of address, balance dealt with internal affairs. Translation 
from the German by public relations consultants to the German 
Federal Republic. 

**"Convention of Relations between the Three Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Related Conventions,” signed by 
the USA, Great Britain, France and Germany at Bonn, May 26, 1953. 
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KONRAD ADENAUER 





Our Road to a United Europe 


The foreign policy of the Federal Government continues to 
be geared toward Germany's integration into the European 
community of nations. The painful experiences of the last 
centuries of European history have taught us that nationalism, 
the cause of so many catastrophes, must be abandoned. We 
must create new practical bases for the cooperation of the 
people of Europe in order to secure peace and to make Europe 
again a factor in world, politics and world economy. 

Great advances have already been made towards the unifi- 
cation of free Europe. 

The European Community for Coal and Steel is function- 
ing. The establishment of a common market for coal and 
steel represents an important step toward the elimination of 
customs barriers and other nationalistic limitations on eco- 
nomic relations. The High Authority, within a short period 
of time, has become a vital, suprastate authority—evidence of 
genuine progress on the road to European integration. 

Preparations for the creation of a European political com- 
munity are also making good progress. 

The conference of the deputies of the foreign ministers in 
Rome (September 22 - October 10, 1953) has helped to bring 
divergent views on important questions closer together. Other 
significant questions have been clarified by this exchange of 
views. I hope that this will facilitate and expedite the resolu- 
tions at the forthcoming conference of foreign ministers at 
The Hague, scheduled for November 26th. 

The European Defense Community holds a key position in 
the endeavors for European integration. It is not only an 
essential condition for the peace of Europe and its effective 
protection, but is at the same time the test for the confidence 
the partners of this community have in each other. 

I am confident that the EDC Treaty, to which detailed con- 
sideration has been given because of its great importance and 
influence on the nations concerned, will be ratified within the 
next few months. Once this treaty is in effect, it will enable 
the six signators to cooperate very closely in the vital task of 
their common defense. Do not forget that this will not only 
mean military protection, but it will also teach people to be- 
come real Europeans. 

Conscious of the German people’s need for protection and 
freedom, the Federal Government is willing to contribute to 
European defense that necessary share which can be justly 
expected of it. The Federal Government, however, considers 
it just as important that the social and economic well-being 
of the entire population be secured within the framework of 
European integration, and will work toward the achievement 
of this goal, extending all possible assistance in pee and 
social fields for the development of new methods and ways. 
The Federal Government not only considers the European 
Community an indispensable framework for maintaining the 
rule of law among European peoples, and the frame for mili- 
tary security and general economic development, but it also 
considers the European Community as the lasting social basis 
for the improvement of the living conditions of millions of 
people. 

I have repeatedly pointed out that European integration, 
as expressed in the EDC and the European Community for 
Coal and Steel, is in no way opposed to the endeavors of Ger- 
man reunification. 

To maintain that there is a contradiction between German 
reunification in peace and freedom and European integration 
means to disregard actual facts. Peace and freedom are not 
possible without security. As yet no one who maintains that 
there is an unsolvable contradiction between reunification in 
peace and freedom and European integration has disclosed 
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the secret as to how reunification can be achieved and secured 
if not by way of European integration. There simply is no 
other way of reunification unless one is ready to renounce 
freedom and turn all of Germany over to the Soviet Union. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union has only been 
ready to negotiate about reunification since it became evident 
that the free peoples of Europe are uniting. The Germans of 
the Soviet-occupied zone have confirmed this time and time 
again. 

We consider European integration a genuine guarantee for 
the maintenance of peace. 

The EDC Treaty excludes aggressive wars not only for the 
parties of the Treaty but also for nations not directly within 
the EDC. The Treaty imposes certain restrictions upon its 
parties as regards manpower, armament and armament poten- 
tial. This represents the start of a system of armament restric- 
tions as suggested by President Eisenhower in his speech of 
April 16, 1953. 

If the Soviet government is sincere and really wants peace, 
security guarantees which it might still consider necessary can 
be offered on the basis of this Treaty. The Federal Govern- 
ment has repeatedly stated its readiness to cooperate in such a 
security system, and is still prepared for such cooperation. 

At present, European integration is represented by the 
treaties uniting the six nations of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the EDC. This does not mean that our final goal 
is the so-called “Little Europe’ solution. All parties con- 
cerned have repeatedly stressed that each European nation 
may join, and this is also expressly stipulated in the treaties. 
We are aware of the fact that some nations which we would 
very much like to welcome as members cannot yet join us be- 
cause of other obligations. 

I want to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
of the positive attitude of the British government toward 
European unification. Seven years ago, Sir Winston Churchill, 
in his historic speech at Zurich, asked France and Germany to 
shake hands as members of the European family. Since then 
many have joined in their faith in a united Europe. Great 
Britain herself has intently cooperated in the work of several 
European organizations, and there is reason to hope that she 
will continue to associate herself closely with the work for 
European integration, beyond the defense contracts she has 
already concluded with the EDC nations. 

There is a continual normalization and improvement in the 
relationship between the Federal Republic and the free peo- 
ples of the world. The state of war has been formally ended 
with almost all the peoples of the Western world. Today we 
have diplomatic relations with almost all governments. 

Needless to say, our relations with the parties of the inte- 
gration treaties—France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg—have been strengthened during the past few 
years. We had and still have to repay heavy mortgages im- 
posed upon us in the past. This is especially true with re- 
gard to our relations with France. 

A community of European peoples can only be built on 
the basis of healthy German-French relations, which will con- 
tinue to have the special attention of the Federal Government. 
A direct exchange of views with the French government, 
combined with a thorough preparation of pending problems 
through diplomatic channels, will soon be sen 

It is the ardent hope of the Federal Government that a 
satisfactory solution of the Saar question, in the spirit of Eu- 
ropean cooperation, will soon be found. Our Po on sa with 
the United States have been greatly improved. As all other 
peoples of the free world, we owe gratitude to the United 
States that they—conscious of their great task—are doing 
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everything in their power to protect freedom and strengthen 
those forces everywhere in the world which stand for democ- 
racy and justice. We also owe gratitude to the United States 
for their assistance extended to the German people in the 
past and at present, and in which they also include our cou- 
rageous brothers and sisters in the Soviet zone of occupation. 
We also must thank the British government which has shown 
so much understanding of German problems during the last 
years and which, by its positive attitude, has contributed so 
much to the reconstruction of Europe. 

In concluding this declaration, I should like to emphasize 
again that the foreign policy of the Federal Government has 








only one major goal—to find a peaceful solution for the many 
problems confronting us now and arising in the future. It is 
my belief that the most durable solution to any problem— 
even the toughest and most complicated one—is negotiation, 
not force. As we have learned in the past, a solution by force 
only creates new conflicts. This is especially true of the con- 
flict between East and West. Germany will do everything in 
her power to cooperate with all people of goodwill to achieve 
a more relaxed and peaceful atmosphere. I am deeply con- 
vinced that all of us, the people of this earth—Germans, 
Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen and Russians alike—are 
longing for one thing only, and that is lasting peace. 


Soviet Good Intentions 


NOTHING ON WHICH A RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT CAN BASE ITS POLICIES 


By WALTER B. SMITH, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered before The First Friday Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, October 2, 1953. 


THINK you know how I feel about receiving the Cor 

Jesu medal. I am deeply moved. I accept it with grati- 
tude and humility. 

Your generous citation mentions the principles of religion 
and patriotism. Without these essentials, there is no hope 
for an individual or for a nation. 

No people can survive and no free nation can endure un- 
less its roots are imbedded in moral principle. Our Christian 
faith is basic to the spirit which motivates our society. It 
pointed the road to our way of life long before our fore- 
fathers gave it political meaning. 

Our Christian concepts have played a vital role in the 
molding of western civilization. They are the strongest bond 
linking us to other free peoples. We live by them. They 
would mean little if each of us were to leave them behind as 
he stepped out of his place of worship. They would give us 
little comfort and strength if we were to pay them mere lip 
service. 

Basically, these Christian concepts are what set us apart 
from the followers of communism. The communists boast of 
their godlessness. They are aggressively anti-religious and 
have relentlessly persecuted the religious leaders of the peo- 
ples under their control. 

The most recent move in this campaign is the so-called trial 
staged by the Polish communists. Bishop Czeslaw Kaczmarek 
and several of his diocesan assistants were the victims. This 
evil proceeding, like its predecessors in Czechoslovakia, in 
Hungary and in other of the satellites, followed closely what 
we have come to recognize as the standard communist operat- 
ing practice. 

The defendants were carefully ‘prepared’ so that when 
placed on the witness stand, they would ‘ guilty to crimes 
which, obviously, they never committed. We know all too 
well the methods employed to “prepare” a defendant. We 
have heard directly from those subjected to it of the inhu- 
man mental torture inflicted on the unfortunates whom the 
communists elect to make defendants. 

As in previous cases, the communists used the trial for 
corollary purposes. The prosecutor introduced false charges 
against several former members of the American Embassy in 
Warsaw. These were mixed in with the evidence offered 
against the accused—evidence as manufactured as it has been 
manufactured in previous cases. 

Finally, this crude travesty on justice was capped with the 
imposition of heavy jail sentences on the Bishop and on all 
but one of his assistants. 


Obviously, the communists no more proved the Bishop's 
guilt than they proved the guilt of Cardinal Mindszenty or 
any of the other members of the priesthood who have been 
put on trial. What was proved was that the communist cam- 
paign against religion and against church leaders continues 
unabated. 

Now, the communist attack on religion springs, at least in 
part, from their recognition of the fundamental conflict be- 
tween the tenets of religious faith and the tenets of com- 
munism. They well know that an individual cannot serve 
God and serve communism. They therefore feel compelled to 
do everything in their power to stamp out religion and to dis- 
credit religious leaders. 

The communists are also aware that the belief in God and 
common religious affiliations form strong bonds between the 
satellite peoples and the free world. Thus their effort to wipe 
out religion serves a dual purpose. Not only are they trying 
to eliminate a competitor of their communist dogma but they 
are also attempting to complete the isolation of their subject 
peoples by severing an important tie between the satellites and 
the west. 

This persistence in a traditional communist tactic is one of 
the factors which leads us to be skeptical about any basic 
change in Soviet policy. Since the death of Stalin, his suc- 
cessors have made much of their peaceful intentions. There 
have been suggestions that peaceful co-existence is possible 
and that negotiation can ease the tensions which prevail be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet sphere. 

There have even been a few gestures aimed at convincing 
us of these alleged Soviet good intentions. Newsman Oatis 
was released. Russian wives of Americans stationed in Mos- 
cow were permitted to leave Russia with their husbands. There 
have been other moves of a similar character. 

But if we inspect these gestures closely, we discover that 
they have one thing in common. In making each of them, 
the Soviet leaders made no sacrifice, paid no price, however 
small. Furthermore, many of these Soviet gestures—like the 
lifting of travel restrictions in Moscow—can be unmade just 
as quickly as they were made. 

There is nothing about them in which an intelligent and 
even moderately cautious individual could put his trust. And 
there is nothing on which a responsible government could 
base its policies. 

But we do not and should not make our judgments on only 
a segment of the facts. All the facts should be taken into 
account, 
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WALTER B. SMITH 


For example, it is true that the Soviet Union shared the re- 
sponsibility for the armistice in Korea, but they are doing 
everything they can to obstruct the convening of a political 
conference by which we hope to transform the armistice into 
a peace for the peninsula. Their immediate objections center 
on the composition of the conference—a composition which 
was initially proposed by the communists. " 

Let me cite another instance. For six and a half years the 
treaty which would restore Austrian sovereignty has been 
virtually complete. Austria is held toe be a liberated and not 
an enemy power. Yet the Soviet Union has stubbornly blocked 
the conclusion of the treaty which would make Austria inde- 
pendent and bring to an end the occupation of the country. 

The latest sample of Soviet tactics is to be found in their 
note responding to our proposal of a Four Power Conference 
to settle the question of Germany. As you know, we have 
been trying for a considerable period to assure free elections 
for the German people and to bring to an end the division of 
that nation. As usual, the Soviet Union has refused to coope- 
rate. The Russian technique is not to oppose openly German 
unification because they know all too well how much unifica- 
tion means to the German people and they have been shown 
the weakness of the puppet communist regime in the East 
zone. 

Instead, their responses to the proposals of the three west- 
ern powers offer counter suggestions which have the appear- 
ance of favoring German unification and a treaty of peace. 
However, they are always careful to include conditions cer- 
tain to be unacceptable to the west or which would be sure to 
stalemate the conference should we find ourselves able to 
accept them. 

For example, the Soviet note of August 4th urged that 
Communist China should be included in the consultations of 
the foreign ministers on the matter of Germany. Clearly this 
proposition is beyond serious consideration. We see no rea- 
son why the solution of the German problem should be sub- 
ordinated to the question of China. Nor do we have any 
intention of leaving the fate of Germany to the Chinese com- 
munists. 

The Soviet Union also stated that a peace treaty must pre- 
cede unification and that the communist puppet regime of 
East Germany must participate in the making of the treaty. 
Inasmuch as we know, and the Soviet Union knows, that the 
puppet government of the East is in no way representative of 
East Germans, this proposal could only result in a treaty which 
failed to express the wishes of the German people and would 
therefore eventually be rejected by them. 

Another note, of August 15th, followed similar lines. Then 
early in September the three western powers proposed that the 
foreign ministers meet at Lugano on October 15th to settle 
the German and Austrian questions, with initial emphasis on 
free German elections and on the status of the future German 
government. 

A few days ago we received the Soviet reply. I have seen 
my share of diplomatic correspondence, but I don’t recall any- 
thing to equal this Russian rejoinder. It was a masterpiece of 
confusion and camouflage. For the most part it was a rehash 
of the two earlier notes. 

A striking feature of the Soviet reply is that it was in no 
Way responsive to the earlier Western notes. Instead, it is 
merely a continuance of the dilatory tactics which they have 
been pursuing for a long time. 

We thus cannot escape the conclusion that the Kremlin 
seeks to avoid a conference confined to German and Austrian 
questions and is attempting to mask its negative attitude in 
this fashion. The inclusion of a proposal for a Five Power 








Meeting, including the Chinese Communists, is another di- 
versionary device. Obviously, the Five Power proposal raises 
the controversial question of the status of Communist China 
and would thus immensely complicate proceedings of the 
proposed conference. 

This raises a number of interesting questions relative to 
why the Soviets are reluctant to enter a Four Power Confer- 
ence. 

Are they fearful of their position in East Germany? 

Do they see the Adenauer victory as reflecting the true 
sentiments of the German people? 

Are they hoping to block EDC and other western defense 
moves by prolonging the present situation ? 

Do they hope to exploint Austria further by a postpone- 
ment of the Treaty ? 

Demonstrations of obstructionism such as these are far from 
being the only reasons why we find it hard to take seriously 
the so-called peaceful turn in Soviet intentions. 

The Soviet leaders trumpeted abroad the news of a cut in 
their military appropriations. But our own studies disclose 
that instead of being reduced, the sums set aside for the So- 
viet armed forces have actually been increased. And, in addi- 
tion, there are strong indications that the secret funds allo 
cated to the development of atomic weapons are twice what 
they were last year. 

We know, further, that the Soviet Union is continuing its 
armed forces at present levels—and these levels are well above 
their maximum possible security requirements. They have also 
continued to build up the striking power of these forces by 
equipping them with the most modern weapons. 

Bluntly, there is little here to indicate a shift in Soviet 
policy in the direction of peace and moderation. 

There is sharp contrast between the negative, obstructionist 
Soviet policy and the positive, dynamic approach to interna 
tional problems which has been developed by this country and 
its allies. 

The free nations sincerely wish peace. We have repeatedly 
demonstrated our readiness to arrive at a just settlement of 
differences by negotiation to realize that objective. 

We are fully aware that the future of mankind hangs on 
the ability of nations to work out a world climate in which 
all men can live in decency and peace. We are conducting 
ourselves accordingly. 

We will continue to support the United Nations as strong- 
ly in the future as we have in the past. To my way of think- 
ing, the United Nations—whatever its shortcomings—has 
more than proved itself. 

It certainly has proved itself in Korea. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to forget why it was that we 
backed the U. N. in going into Korea. Sometimes the diffi- 
culties and frictions of the present tend to blind us to what 
has been accomplished there. 

The fact is that we Americans had no reasonable alterna- 
tive but to join in the fight against the Communist aggression 
in Korea. 

Consider what might have happened had we not done so. 

A free republic would have been sacrificed to the aggressor. 

The other free peoples of Asia would have had good rea- 
son to believe that an aggressor—successful in one area—was 
all too likely to try it again elsewhere. 

They would have lost confidence in us as a leader of the 
free world. And they would have lost confidence in the U. 
N., today mankind's best hope for peace. 

The action in Korea has immense significance. For the first 
time in modern history collective security through an inter- 
national organization has worked on the battlefield. The ag- 
gressor has been repelled, and was brought to seek a truce. 
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Today we have an armistice in Korea. The fighting and 
the bloodshed have stopped. The enemy has been forced to 
come to terms. 

We have stood firm on the prisoner-of-war issue. The 
armistice provides that no POW shall be forcibly repatriated. 
We intend to make every effort to see that this proviso is 
kept. We have recently protested strongly through the UN 
Command what we consider to be an unfair ruling of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. We will protest 
every time we believe there is a possibility that the prisoners’ 
rights as the armistice defines them are being infringed. 

Our stand on repatriation is soundly based on humanitarian 
grounds. As a civilized nation, we had no intention of forc- 
ing enemy soldiers to go back to ‘torture, death or imprison- 
ment if they felt that such was indeed to be their fate. 

Our repatriation stand is also based on sound political rea- 
soning. We have made it clear to any who may fight in Com- 
munist armies in the future that they will not be compelled 
to return if they surrender to the forces of freedom. 

This—I might say—is no mean advantage should we be 
faced with the necessity of halting Communist aggression 
again. 

Today the Republic of Korea holds more territory north of 
the 38th parallel than the Communists hold south of it. 

There are reasonable safeguards against violation in the 
armistice terms. And in case the Communists do violate the 
agreement, the sixteen U.N. member nations which fought in 
Korea have joined in a declaration which makes it clear that 
we can and will act. 

The declaration states in part: 

“We affirm, in the interests of world peace, that if there is 
a renewal of the armed attack, challenging again the princi- 
ples of the United Nations, we should again be united and 
prompt to resist. The consequences of such a breach of the 
armistice would be so grave that, in all probability, it would 
not be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of 
Korea.” 

This is in line with our policy of making our position 
clear, in advance, to prevent any miscalculation by the ad- 
versary. 

As you know, the armistice agreement provided for the 
convening of a political conference within a specified period 
after it was signed. 

The United Nations, in open debate, has accepted the armis- 
tice tetms as sound. By an overwhelming majority, it has also 
accepted the framework for the conference as it was set forth 
in Article 60 of the armistice. 

When this article was drawn up both sides were in agree- 
ment on the desirability of a political conference to follow the 
armistice. However, the phrasing of Article 60 was included 
at the specific insistence of the Communist negotiator Gen- 
eral Nam Il. That language reads as follows: 

“|. . within three (3) months after the Armistice Agree- 
ment is signed and becomes effective, a political conference 
of a higher level of both sides be held by representatives 
appointed respectively to settle through negotiation the ques- 
tions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.” 

You will note that the language specifically calls for the 
conference to be made up of representatives from “both 
sides”. Now the Communists have evidently decided that this 
provision for representatives of “both sides’’ no longer suits 
their purposes. They are brazenly attempting to change this 
provision which they once strongly favored, while at the same 
time accusing us of inflexibility. We do not propose to allow 
them to succeed in this attempt, and will hold them to the 
agreement as both sides approved it. 











The Soviet Union has persistently sought to change that 
framework. They have their own ideas as to the makeup of 
the conference and the terms of its discussions. 

We do not question the Soviets’ right to have their own 
ideas. We do take issue with their refusal to abide by an 
agreement which the Communists signed in Korea. 

It is not the United States alone which is standing firm. In 
this, we are supported by an overwhelming majority of U.N. 
members. 

Our position is constructive. We seek a unified and inde. 
pendent Korea. We know that the only course leading to that 
objective is one of negotiation. We are willing to be reason- 
able. And it should be clear that peace and stability on the 
peninsula depend upon the Soviets’ willingness to be equally 
reasonable. 

The positive nature of our policy in Western Europe is 
equally evident. We have made strenuous efforts to bring the 
Soviet Union to the conference table to clear up the Austrian 
and German questions. We have exerted a maximum of in- 
fluence to bring about unified action on the part of the west. 

Because of the threat of Soviet imperialism, the immediate 
need is an effective European defense—not only for the se- 
curity of the peoples of the Continent but for American se- 
curity as well. Through the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion we are working together to strengthen the western de- 
fenses and have made heartening progress in doing so. In 
numbers, equipment and overall effectiveness, the armed forces 
on the Continent are materially stronger than they were a year 
ago. And there are now in force agreements between this 
country and Spain which make a substantial contribution to 
the defense capabilities of the area. 

However, we are well aware that the full defense potential 
of the North Atlantic nations will not be realized except 
through a closely knit, unified community. We have there- 
fore thrown our full support behind a formalized European 
Defense Community—or EDC as it is popularly known. At 
the moment, prospects for the establishment of such a com- 
munity are bright, indeed. While the parliamentary ratifica- 
tions necessary to make EDC a reality have yet to come, the 
prospective member nations are moving in that direction. We 
have seen early action by the German Federal Republic and 
have reason to believe that there is a good chance of others 
following suit. 

There is no question but that popular sentiment among the 
" in Western Europe increasingly favors EDC. It is to 
e expected that such sentiment will find political expression. 

If EDC is established, a long stride will have been taken in 
the direction of a political counterpart—either a European 
federation or a union of the nations there. A start in this 
direction has already been made. The Benelux customs union 
has been in operation for some time now and the Schuman 
Plan pooled the steel and coal resources of six nations of 
Western Europe. 

If there are some among us who lose patience with the 
slowness of the movement toward European unity, it would 
be well to remember that it took the American states 13 years 
to unite in circumstances far more favorable. Even then, that 
unity was not finally confirmed until seventy-five years later, 
after a bitter civil war. 

It would also be well to remind ourselves that unity which 
is reached under compulsion does not long endure. The 
United States can encourage and assist, but if we try to drive, 
we defeat our own purpose. If European unification is to 
have meaning and stamina it must result from the free and 
voluntary action of the peoples of Europe. 

I have, so far, talked a good deal about armaments and de- 
fense. They are patently requisites in the present world situa- 
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tion. But this does not mean that we are not actively inter- 
ested in the reduction of armaments and easing the enormous 
burden that the maintenance of armed forces has imposed on 
the peoples of the world. 

Last April, President Eisenhower spoke most eloquently of 
the terrible danger to humanity inherent in man’s current 
access to weapons of mass destruction. Today, that danger— 
if anything—is magnified by further developments in the field 
of hydrogen explosives. 

The President called for concrete deeds by the Communist 
world which would demonstrate its willingness to sit down 
and agree on a realistic and workable disarmament plan. The 
United States position on this has not changed. 

As progress is made in eliminating those areas of suspicion, 
distrust and friction which currently make for instability, 
America is concurrently prepared to work toward arms re- 
duction. 

We believe that the time can and will come in which pollit- 
ical leaders will be prepared to put into effect international 
agreements limiting armaments. We dare not let that time 
escape us. 
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We have already made several disarmament proposals. They 
have attracted considerable support from other nations. 

We believe it essential that any program for disarmament 
provide adequate safeguards to ensure the compliance of all 
nations and an adequate means of warning in the event of 
evasion or violation. 

The time and effort we have given to the disarmament issue 
has not—from our point of view—been wasted. In fact, we 
believe that we have laid the foundation for quick action once 
the world atmosphere makes that possible. 

The United States is prepared to continue—by every practi- 
cable means—to seek a sound solution to this problem. We 
await a definite indication that the Soviets are equally willing 
to negotiate in good faith. 

In matters of disarmament, of Far Eastern tension, of con- 
troversy in Europe—in all matters pertaining to peace we will 
negotiate. We will not refuse to consider any reasonable com- 
promise. Peace we must have—and can have as soon as the 
Soviet Union suits its actions to its words. 


The Changed Concept of Man 


THE PSYCHOLOGY ON THE CONDITIONAL REFLEX 
By HIS EXCELLENCY FULTON J. SHEEN, Auxxiliary Bishop of New York 
Delivered to The Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, September 11, 1953. 


my own admiral, Mr. Siragusa, a word of sympathy to 
Mrs. Galvin, when one receives such introductions, 
one always wonders if one is the next speaker. 

It reminds me of a Judge Dunn who was seated in court 
in New York—or, rather, in Brooklyn—while a very, very 
stupid witness was being interrogated. 

The attorney said, “Were you at the corner of Fourth and 
Elm the day of the accident?” 

The witness said, “Who? Me?” 

“Yes, you,” said the attorney. “Did you notice whether or 
not the ambulance came to care for the wounded woman?” 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes, you. Did you notice whether or not the woman was 
seriously injured ?”’ 

“Who? Me?” 

By that time the prosecuting attorney was exasperated. He 
said, ““Certainly—you. Why do you think you are here?” 

The witness said, “I came here to see justice done.” 

Judge Dunn said, “Who? Me?” 

I'm sorry that some of you have to stand for this talk. I 
include those who are seated. I understand that this is the 
first time the ladies have come to an opening meeting, and, 
of course, that has crowded out some of the men, who have to 
stand. 

It reminds me of when I went up to Rochester some time 
ago to talk, and I went into a barber shop in the afternoon. 
The barber said, “Are you going to this lecture tonight?” I 
said, “No.” He said, “Well, you'll probably have to stand.” 

I said, “You know, it’s a peculiar thing, but every time I 
go to hear that man talk, I always have to stand.” 

I'm afraid to tell you this story with Mr. Siragusa here—he 
may take me off the air. But there is not nearly as much 
popularity associated with it as you would believe. 

I was talking in Syracuse, where they had built a tremend- 
ously large armory. A couple of the ushers were discussing 
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the coming wrestling matches, the boxing matches, roller skat- 
ing, prize fights, and so forth, and one of the ushers said, 
“I think we'll have a big crowd next Thursday night. We'll 
fill the place.” 

Another usher asked him, “Who's coming?” 

The first usher said, “Bishop Sheen is going to talk.” 

The other usher said, ““Who'd he wrestle?” 

You know, I had a talk prepared on a certain subject when 
I stood up here, and up until three minutes ago I thought it 
was the talk I was going to give you. I was going to say 
something about democracy. Then when I heard the applause 
which deservedly you gave to these returned veterans, I de- 
cided to change the talk, and I’m going to talk about some- 
thing that they went through, that the world is going through, 
that the world is going through, and that we ought to be 
warned about. I spoke with them briefly and asked them if 
they had gone through this particular ordeal, and they said 
they had. 

Let me introduce it by saying this, that there is a changed 
concept of man in the world today. We are agreed on the 
traditional and the right concept, namely, that man is made in 
the image and likeness of God, infinite in reason, noble in 
majesty, as Shakespeare said. 

Then not many years ago it began to be very, very popular 
to say that man was descended from an animal, and that man 
was an animal—he just had more complex reactions. I have 
actually seen a textbook which described a man as a physiologi- 
cal bag filled with psychological libido. 

Incidentally, as I talk about men, I include women, of 
course. And may I say something about women, because I’m 
going to be saying something about men. 

This is the oldest story in the world about women. There- 
fore, like wine, treat it with respect. 

After the Fall in the Garden of Eden, Adam was out walk- 
ing with his two boys, Cain and Abel. They passed by the 
wrecked ruins of the once beautiful Garden of Paradise, and 
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Adam pulled the two boys to him and looked in and said, 
“Boys, that’s where your mother ate us out of house and 
home.”’ We almost ate the Hilton out of house and home 
today. 



















































CONDITIONAL REFLEX 


And so it has become customary to speak of nan as.just 
a complex form of animal. Now, let us follow that develop- 
ment. 

Not very long ago a Russian scientist by the name of Pav- 
lov made a study of animals and applied his conclusions to 
man. He gave to the world something that we all knew about, 
but mever under such technical language. He gave us the 
“conditional reflex.” 

For example, every time he fed a dog, he would ring a 
bell. After a while the dog began to associate the ringing of 
the bell with eating, and finally the dog was so conditioned 
to the association of the ringing of the bell with eating that 
once the bell was rung, saliva would immediately come in 
great quantities to the dog’s mouth, prepared as he was to 
eat. 

This was applied to man, and it was felt that inasmuch as 
man was an animal, it might be possible to apply the psychol- 
ogy of the conditional reflex to man. 

That brings me to these boys. Incidentally, I may not be 
describing their experiences, but in order to give you some 
idea of the background that we have, I am in charge in this 
country of an international organization that last year helped 
feed and nourish sixty million orphans and children and aged 
and sick and lepers. We also have about eight thousand mis- 
sionaries in China, almost all of whom will come out and 
come back to our offices, so we know something of the tactics 
of the Communists. 

Now, this is the way that they have applied the conditional 
reflex. These boys who are arrested, all the missionaries, our 
American prisoners who are seized behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain of China and the Iron Curtain of Russia, have to go 
through first, what is known as “brain washing,” and, second- 
ly, “brain changing.” 

COMMUNIST BRAIN WASHING TORTURE 

First, brain washing. Brain washing is a process by which 
the mind, first through torture and then through fatigue—is 
reduced to a point where it practically loses its knowledge. 

At the time that Mr. Vogeler, our American correspondent, 
was on trial, one of the Communist prosecuting attorneys 
said, “Remember this, if God Almighty were on the chair, 
we could make Him confess to anything we wanted Him to 
confess.” 

First, they resort to great tortures. The prisoner is forced 
to stand. Some are forced to stand with their hands raised in 
the air for 72 hours, and often before a blazing light. 

Now, all of these are personal experiences that I am telling 
you about, that have been brought to us. 

After 72 hours, they are told, “You may sleep.’ Immedi- 
ately they collapse. They are awakened after thirty minutes, 
and have to stand before the light again for 8 hours. They 
sleep again for thirty minutes. They are awakened again. 

One woman was telling me that after she had gone through 
that ordeal for four weeks, (she was born in America) she 
did not remember a single word of the English language. 

Then continues the brain washing by feeding the prisoners 
(particularly in China) powdered rice, but they are not allowed 
to drink anything until five hours after they have eaten the 
powdered rice. It's like eating talcum powder, with the re- 
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sult that each day you eat less and less and less, resulting in 
the fatigue that comes with undernourishment. 
Then, in addition to that, there is the denial of natural 
necessities. 
BRAIN CHANGING 


After a while the mind is brought to a point where it is 
felt that none of the old ideas any longer inhere in it. At 
this point one is ready for the second stage, which is Com- 
munist indoctrination. Brain cleansing, then brain changing. 

Perhaps I can explain this process by telling you how it was 
described by Dr. Wiley. He was the Hungarian psychiatrist 
who had charge of Cardinal Mindszenty. Cardinal Mindszenty 
was kept standing for 72 hours before the blazing light, and 
that process was repeated time and time again until he lost 
consciousness. 

When finally brought in to Dr. Wiley, Dr. Wiley said to 
those gathered around, “He is now unconscious. This is our 
aim: We bring life to the lowest possible point of existence, 
and just at the moment when the soul is about to leave the 
body”—Dr. Wiley said, “We have to use that word”— 
“just at the moment the soul is about to leave the body, we 
put in another soul. We inject it. This vial will make him a 
gigolo. This one will make him an agitator.” 

He said, “He will appear before the people and he will 
look exactly like Mindszenty, he will sound like Mindszenty, 
but he wili now have a Soviet soul.” Of course, that was 
something that could not be done. 

Finally they brought the Cardinal to consciousness, and Dr. 
Wiley said, ‘Can you see?” The Cardinal quoted the Latin 
wotds of the Gospel describing the Crucifixion— “And there 
was darkness over the whole earth.” 

Finally, Wiley, seeing he had failed, asked, “Why is it 
that Jesus was able to drive the devil out of a man, and we 
cannot put the devil into a man?” 

You see the point of transition? Fatigue, brain washing, 
then the indoctrination. 


INDOCTRINATION 


Now, the indoctrination takes place in many ways. Some 
of the prisoners who have come to our office have told us how 
they were obliged to write Communist phrases endlessly, 
weeks and weeks, how loudspeakers constantly blared into 
their ears, until they were supposed to be brought to a point 
where once you heard a Communist phrase, you were condi- 
tioned to react in the Communist way. Some of our own 
soldiers were so affected by that brain washing that when 
some of them were tested and. were told by someone simulat- 
ing the Communists, “At one side of the yard we are Com- 
munists—you leave the Army and come over to us,” they im- 
mediately went over. The conditional reflex worked on them. 

In other instances they are not only told to write but they 
are told to repeat phrases. One prisoner who came into our 
office, who had been imprisoned in Manchuria for about three 
years, told me that after he had been brain-washed over a 
long period of time, he was brought before a Communist 
judge. (And, incidentally, the Communist judges change ev- 
ery four hours, and your trials are always at night. The So- 
viet embassies, too, work mostly at night.) 

They told him, ‘Repeat the phrase ten times, ‘It’s raining 
outside’.”” It was not raining. He thought it was a rather 
stupid thing to say. He said it once, and they beat him. They 
said, “Say it ten times.” He did. And they said, “Say it over 
again.” He said it over hundreds and thousands of times. 

Then they told him, “Say ‘America is an imperialistic 
country’.’” He said, “I will not.” 
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They said, ‘Say ‘It is raining outside’.”” He kept saying 
over and over again, “It’s raining outside.” And three or 
four hours later he came to and he was saying, ‘America is an 
imperialistic country.” He did not know he was saying it. 
He was reacting the way that he was supposed to react. 

Some of these boys may not have been through the details 
of this, but this is the new Soviet psychology applied to 
prisoners of war, and, if possible, applied even to the Ameri- 
can public, that by the constant repitition of phrases, they will 
gradually wash out of their minds, if possible, our loyal, true 
Americanism, and make us react in certain ways to their own 
peculiar kind of propaganda. 

These boys—thank God !—have come back, safe, and the 
very applause that you gave them has been an inspiration to 
me to talk about this ordeal through which they have passed, 
that you may appreciate them still more, and also appreciate 
something of the heritage of our own country, and the free- 
dom that we presently enjoy, something very precious. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PEOPLE AND MASSES 


Remember that we are the only creatures in the world who 
are free. This microphone is not free. Ice is not free—it must 
be cold. Fire is not free—it must be hot. But man is free 
because he has a spirit. We have the power of self-determina- 
tion, something that no animal has. Therefore, in all of our 
thinking, we must keep clearly before our minds that we are 
people, and people are different from masses. 

The Constitution of the United States reads, “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution.” 

“We, the people.” Of what do the Communists speak? 
The masses, What is the difference between the two? The 
people have reason, self-determination; they have genuine 
liberty. The masses are people who have lost their own con- 
science, lost the power of self-determination, who are gov- 
earned totally by alien influences outside themselves. 

Therefore, applying this terrible mass psychology of the 
Russians, there comes to us the lesson and the great warning 
to protect ourselves as American people, that we never again 
become masses. 


SANCTUARY FOR PERSECUTED 


We are passing through great trials and great crises now, 
and much of the burden of the world is on us. We, indeed, 
have many faults, but certainly, under God, we are probably 
the most generous people in all the world. What other na- 
tion in the whole history of the world has even rehabilitated 
an enemy at the conclusion of the war? The currency of Ger- 
many is stable today, even more stable than the currency of 


France and Italy. Japan has been rehabilitated; we have gone 
in there as friends. 

We have become friends, too, of the socially disinherited 
people of the world. We could well do it, indeed. We are 
more prosperous. But prosperous people are not always gen- 
erous. 

The per capita income of the United States is $1453. If 
you are not earning that, you shouldn't be here. 

And look at the per capita income of other peoples of the 
world. China, before the war, $25 a year; South Korea, $26 
a year; Pakistan, with 65,000,000, $56 a year; India, with 
350,000,000 people, $51 a year; Kenya Colony, Africa, $41; 
Japan, $100 a year. So we are the most prosperous. 

We have not only charted our own liberty, we have not 
only been a sanctuary for the persecuted since the beginning 
of our history, we have not only been an arsenal for democ- 
racy in our last wars, but we are, at the present time, a pantry, 
and we are the pantry of the world, helping people simply 
because we are conscious that each and every one of us is a 
human being, made in the image and likeness of God. And, 
put together, we make not Communist masses but we make 
people—American people. 


THE AMERICAN SYMBOL 


In these trials that we have, perhaps we are coming now to 
an understanding of something that Moses noticed as he saw 
the eagles build their nests high in the mountain crevices. 

When the mother eagle had hatched out her young, she 
would stir among the nest and finally push one of the eaglets 
over the edge. The eaglet would fall and fall and fall to what 
must have seemed to the little eagle eyes as certain death, and 
just before it would crash, the mother eagle would swoop 
under it and carry it up into the air on its mighty pinions. 
Then the process would be repeated until the eaglet had 
learned to dy. So Moses wrote, “As the eagle stirs among her 
young, so does God stir among nations.’” Stirring us out of 
the comforts of our prosperous, material civilization, bring- 
ing us in our own lifetime in grave danger to crevices moral 
and spiritual, within the last two wars, but in each and ev- 
ery instance, the giant wings of Providence have swooped 
under us and gathered us up again to restore ourselves, in 
order to help restore the other peoples of the world. 

And that, I think, is why America has chosen as its symbol 
not, for example, the lion that seeks a prey whom it might 
devour, not the fox that would pursue its enemy by stealth, 
not the serpent that crawls upon the ground, devoid of any 
ideals, but America, with the full consciousness of what it 
and its people were destined to be, chose as its national sym- 
bol a great eagle, flying upward and onward, beyond the 
hidden battlements of the sky—on, on to God! 


e 
A Report on Russia 
MR. MALENKOV TAKES OVER 
By EDDY GILMORE, former Associated Press Bureau Chief in Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Delivered to the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, October 2, 1953 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, gentlemen: 

First of all, Mr. President, I'd like to make it very, 

very clear and to emphasize that I do not consider 
myself an expert on Russia or anything else. There is no such 
thing as a Russian expert, and I underline that; there are just 
varying degrees of ignorance. So you be very careful when 
anybody gets up and says he is a Russian expert. 





Many things that I am saying to Western audiences I am 
saying for the first time, and that is because of the very strict 
state censorship that exists in Russia. Sometimes I thought 
that I wrote for the smallest audience in the world that one, 
single censor who sat up there with the blue pencil and ripped 
my priceless prose to pieces, and often my journalistic heart. 
But we got some things through in time. 
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Russia is a vast and mysterious land, and there are many, 
many things about it that I certainly do not understand, and 
I'd like to tell you about one of the strangest things that I have 
run into for many years. 

It was at the doings up on old Red Square, at Josef Stalin's 
funeral. The funeral was over. All the speeches were in, and 
some gentleman from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs came up 
and asked a few diplomats if they'd like to go down into 
Lenin's tomb. Some of them said they would, and I tagged 
along. I thank whatever it was that made me go there, because 
I saw something that may mean absolutely nothing, and yet 
it may mean one of the most profound events that has hap- 
pened since the death of the dictator. 

We went in the tomb, and, as you know, that is the holiest 
of holy places in Russia. It is a very bare place, all stone walls 
and marble, and the badly embalmed body of Lenin is lying 
there in a glass case. For the first time in history there was 
another body down there, the body of Josef Stalin. There 
wasn't too much room, and Uncle Joe was sort of pushed over 
to one side there. That is the first time I had ever seen him, 
of course, playing second fiddle, even in death, to anyone. 

But that is not the thing I saw that I wanted to call to your 
attention. There was nothing down in that room except the 
Lenin coffin and the dead Stalin, but there, on one side of the 
room, stood an old wooden table, and on it a half empty 
bottle of vodka and two empty glasses. Now, who was down 
in that tomb, drinking vodka? To whom were they drinking 
it, and when? 

As I say, that may mean absolutely nothing, yet it may be 
the most profound thing that has happened, and as I say, 
I don't know the answer to that, either. 

Now, gentlemen, appearances are deceiving. I didn’t reach 
this condition that I am in by eating Russian food. I think it 
would be extremely good Russian propaganda, of course, to 
let you think I did. But I bought almost all of my food from 
Denmark, and my wife got almost all of her clothes from 
Copenhagen, Paris and New York. There were reasons for 
this—prices, quality and quantity. 

LIFE AS IT IS IN RUSSIA 

The Russians have had six price reductions since the end of 
the war, and the last one, under the government of Georgi 
Malenkov, was really a good one—it reduced items 50 per 
cent. But after the sixth price reduction, (and that was just 
before I left Moscow) some of the prices were: One egg, 
20 cents; one orange, 55 cents; one pound of steak, $8.20; 
one pair of ladies’ shoes, $36. I say that was after the sixth 
price reduction. 

Now, we could never get those prices out to the outside 
world, and there are real and vital reasons for that. With the 
Communist Government, of course, attacking our way of life 
and saying that theirs is the best, theirs is the most bountiful, 
naturally, prices will contradict the very essence of that. Life 
is cheap over there, all right, but not the way they mean it. 
When you get to talking about prices, and when you can cite 
a few of the prices that exist over there, in this fight for the 
minds and souls of free men everywhere, of course, even an 
ignorant Chinese peasant could understand that maybe it isn’t 
as bountiful and such a worker's paradise as they say it is. 

What I would like to concentrate on here today is life itself 
in Russia, because it seems to me since I have come back here 
that this is the one thing about which there are the most 
misconceptions—actual living conditions, and the things that 
go on there. 












Life in Russia is largely life in an apartment house. A vast 
majority of the people live in apartment houses, and they are 
extremely crowded. Once in there, it is very difficult to move 
out. There are three, four, five and six people—I report to 
you things I have seen with my own eyes—in one room, and 
a family with mother, father and children do very well if they 
have two rooms, and that often includes inlaws, and probably 
your mother-in-law and some other people there. 

I knew a fellow one time who got a divorce and brought in 
his Wife Number 2, but there was nothing he could do with 
Wife Number 1, because she was still in the apartment. He 
was a rather delicate fellow, and all he could possibly arrange 
was to move Wife Number 2 down in one corner, as far away 
from Wife Number 1 as possible. That poor Wife Number 1 
had to live there for a year and a half, actually, before she 
could get another apartment to go to, with the three of them 
in One room. 

There are communal kitchens in all the Russian apartment 
houses. I say in all—I mean the vast majority. The favored 
few, of course, have wonderful places to live in, but the vast 
majority—the 98 per cent of the people—have communal 
kitchens and communal bathrooms. 

That means you have four women in there cooking dinner 
all at the same time, on one stove. That leads to terrible tem- 
pers, of course, and some real “‘scondow,” as the Russians say. 
I don’t believe I ever heard of a Russian murder committed in 
a kitchen, but there have been some terrible affairs going on 
there. I am told that one of the best ways to get even with 
somebody who has done you dirt in the kitchen is the simple 
expedient of spitting in her soup. 

Perhaps the less said about the bathrooms, the better, but 
if you will pardon me for bordering on the indelicate, I have 
seen toilet paper in the Kremlin and I have seen it in one 
hotel in Russia, but it is not on sale anywhere in that vast 
country. Instead, the Russians use newspapers, and after read- 
ing those papers for almost twelve years, I am completely con- 
vinced that some sort of justice exists in that case. 


THE PROPAGANDA BATTLE 


I would also like to report to you that the Russians have 
finally put refrigerators and vacuum cleaners on the market, 
and that is an extremely significant event, in as much as we 
know they invented both of those machines. 

They don’t work very well, I can say. I bought one of each. 
The refrigerator was still going when I left, but it wouldn't 
make any ice. The vacuum cleaner had long gone; it lasted 
about three weeks. There was a guarantee on both of them, 
of course. I took the vacuum back, and they told me I didn’t 
understand how to run them, and had probably never seen 
one before, and that’s all that happened. 

Of course, perhaps we should not laugh at these things, 
and I should not point them out, but I think I'd be a very poor 
American indeed if I didn’t report every seamy side of that 
country as I saw it, inasiauch as that part of the propaganda 
battle by the Russian Communists and the Party is always and 
constantly hammering away and telling the people all over the 
world—particularly the ignorant in China and India and Pakis- 
tan, the Middle East, and even in Italy, France and South 
America—about our very low standards of living in the United 
States and their very high standards of living over in the 
USSR. 

My oldest daughter was in the third grade there. They have 
a sort of parent-teachers association over there, too. My wife 
constantly went to their meetings, and one of the regular, 
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routine tricks was to tell all the mothers, the students and the 
fathers there assembled, that ‘“You are very fortunate to have 
been born in the Soviet Union, because you can go to school 
over here. In the United States there are 26,000,000 children 
who are unable to go to school, to public schools, because the 
public schools and all others are run for the rich, and only 
for the rich.” 

Russian automobiles—questions have often been asked me 
about them. You know more about them than you think you 
do. They have a very large car called a Zis, which is copied 
after the American Packard. They have another called the 
Zim, which is copied after the American Buick. They have a 
Paveda, which is copied after the American Jeep, and they 
have a very small car called Moskvich which is copied after 
a small German automobile. 

They have service stations over there, but there is nothing 
connected with service about them. They are manned by 
middle-aged ladies who don’t even put the gasoline in your 
tank for you. You have to do that. And there is no such 
thing connected with one of those service stations as air for 
the tires, and nobody wipes off the windshield. And to get 
filtered water for the battery, you have to go to a drug store, 
and they'll sell you some if you've got the money, and the 
bottle to put it in. Otherwise there is nothing at the service 
station. 

One of the great differences of life over there, of course, 
compared to life here, is that they have no grocery stores and 
supermarkets such as you run into in this country. They have 
state stores there. The prices are extremely high. The custo- 
mer is always wrong. 

I think Russia must be the first country in the world to have 
nationalized its underwear. I am something of an authority on 
this, because the Russian clothesline reveals the deepest secrets 
of the linen closet. The ladies’ underwear over there is a very 
old fashioned bloomer, very long in the leg, with elastic at the 
top and bottom, and only in two colors all over that country— 
blue and purple. You can get no other kind. 

Russia sleeps in its slips. I’m afraid the ladies have to do 
that. I never heard of nightgowns there; maybe some exist, 
but I never heard of them or heard of anybody who heard of 
them. 

Four Russian generals “liberated” some very flimsy affairs, 
some very flimsy nightgowns in Berlin, and then sent them 
back to Moscow. Their wives all thought they were evening 
gowns, and showed up at a party with them, and, of course, 
they were never a success before or after that evening. 

Now, as to bathing suits, it's every man and every woman 
to himself or herself. I have seen with my own eyes over 
there, on numerous occasions, girls and women in swimming 
with brassieres and no bottoms, with bottoms and no brgs- 
sieres, and with absolutely nothing on, and it seems to make 
no difference whatsover. 

Advertising? Yes, they do have advertising in some of the 
papers, on the back page, but never by brand name—no. It’s 
always, “Smoke cigarettes,” or “Eat peas,’ or something of 
that nature. It's never “Eat peas by Ivan Ivanovich.” 

There is a great amount of outdoor advertising, also with 
no brand names, but simply ‘Do this’’ and “Do that,” with 
no attempt, really, to sell. 

Television is going now for six days a week, and works on 
Sunday. It does not work on Thursday. I don’t know why 
they picked Thursday as the day off, but they have. It begins 
at eight o'clock at night, and ends about eleven-thirty in the 
evening. Most of it is terrible. Technically, it’s very, very 
poor, and a lot of it is propaganda. 
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Right before I left they were putting on a play which they 
said depicted life in the United States of America—an up-to- 
date affair. I think some of you have guessed it—the name 
of it was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Of course, when the Moscow Art Theater puts on a pro- 
duction—that is, one of the old Russian classics such as “Dead 
Souls” or ‘Three Sisters’ or ‘““Anna Karenina’’—there is no 
propaganda attached to those things, and you're in for a 
wonderful evening of entertainment, because that is a grand 
and a wonderful theater. I think in my day I have seen the 
best in the legitimate theaters, and nobody prepares anything 
like the way those folks can act. 


SIDELIGHTS ON STALIN'S DEATH 

Gentlemen, everything in life is relative, as we know, and 
what you don’t know about usually doesn’t bother you, and 
that is true of Russia and her leaders. There are so many of 
the Soviet people over there who never have known but one 
leader, and that was Josef Stalin. Of course, you strictly cannot 
call Josef Stalin a leader, because he never led the Russian 
people. He drove them and punished them and killed them, 
but as we all know, he did not lead them. 

And then one day death came to Josef Stalin, as it does to 
all men. I shall never forget that morning when a Russian 
voice called me about four o'clock, before dawn, and said in 
Russian, ‘Mr. Gilmore, I must inform you that the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, Comrade Josef B. Stalin, is suffer- 
ing a very serious illness.’ I asked him to repeat that, and 
he did. 

I dragged some clothes over my pajamas and ran downstairs 
into the icy street. As I went up the street, looking for a taxi, 
I knew I had one of the greatest stories in the world in my 
pocket, for what man at that time could have gotten a bigger 
headline than Josef Stalin? And (how small we mortals 
are!) I kept saying to myself, with this great story on me, 
“Well, if Uncle Joe is sick, I certainly hope (and I'm afraid 
this isn't very Christian) it isn’t anything trivial.” That was 
for selfish reasons, as I had almost had it proved to me that 
Josef Stalin had been keeping my wife and my children from 
leaving that country for the last seven years as I had been 
trying to get out. 

As I say, there was this man, the dictator of a country of 
two hundred million people, and yet he was going through 
that. 

We passed the Kremlin on our way to the telegraph office, 
and there, in that city within a city, every light was ablaze. 
Cars by the score were going in and out of the Kremlin. 
I hurried on to the telegraph office and worked with this story. 

In the days in which they said Stalin way dying, I made it 
my business to go past the Kremlin ten or fifteen times a day 
or night, and there was always the same sort of thing—cars 
coming and cars going. Sometimes I saw men in white in the 
automobiles, and sometimes girls in white; I presumed them 
to be medical people. On one occasion I saw an open-bodied 
truck with what appeared to be oxygen tanks in it. 

One night my wife and I were going back from the tele- 
graph office to get dinner at home when we noticed that there 
were no cars coming and none going from the Kremlin gates; 
instead, there were hundreds and hundreds of automobiles 
parked around the Kremlin. I looked at my watch, as they 
do in detective stories, and it was eight o'clock, exactly. Well, 
the next morning the Russians came out with the announce- 
ment that Stalin had died, and they gave the time of death as 
nine-fifty the night before. 











Well, if we believe their announcement, that means that 
there was a big meeting going on over there for all those cars 
to have been parked at eight o'clock, yet Stalin didn’t die until 
nine-fifty. The meeting was going on about an hour and fifty 
minutes before he died. That's what I saw with my own 
eyes. That was the meeting, of course, they elected Mr. 
Malenkov the new Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Soviet Union. 


Mr. MALENKOV TAKES OVER 


Who is Mr. Malenkov? We don’t know too much about 
him. We know he was born in a Ural village, near the Ural 
Mountains. His father was said to have been a Cossack 
sergeant. His father’s mame was Maximilian, indicating 
(horror of horrors) that he might have been a foreigner of 
some kind, or at least part foreigner. 

From what I can tell, Mr. Malenkov is running Russia. 
I have been around him four or five times since he took over, 
and he looks to me, from his actions, to be a man in charge. 
He speaks well; he is the best public speaker I ever heard in 
that country. He looks neither to right nor left for approval 
or disapproval by his colleagues. He speaks looking straight 
forward, and usually from notes, and, as I say, is a man who 
knows what he is doing. He is very literate; his language is 
good, his diction is fine. 

What does he look like? He is quite short, and a very fat 
man, but he has that peculiar grace that some fat men have. 
He doesn't waddle. He is very smooth with his motions. His 
hair is very black, and it comes down over one eye occasionally. 
His face is very pudgy, and very fat. 

One time I asked a British ambassador, who had sat next to 
him at dinner, what he was like, and particularly what his eyes 
were like, as that had attracted me in the pictures. This was 
the late Lord Inverchapel. He said to me, ‘When you look 
into his eyes, it’s just like looking into a refrigerator when 
the lights go out.’’ That gave me the shudders then. 

Early in life Georgi Malenkov got into the Red Army as a 
junior political commissar, and worked his way into Moscow, 
where he attended a technical school. He made a very wise 
decision early in life, in the struggle between Trotsky and 
Stalin. He threw in his lot with Stalin, and, of course, that 
paid off; he was in a position to work his way into a job as 
Josef Stalin's private secretary, and he was that for seven 
years. Then he came to be secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Party, in which position he was able to place many of 
his friends in important posts, and, of course, I think that is 
paying off today, and I think it will continue to pay off for 
a long time. 

This Mr. Kruschev who has now become the First Secretary 
of the Party is, from all we can tell, Mr. Malenkov’s brother- 
in-law, so that ought to be sewed up, in a way. 

And he is a hard man to cross. Once upon a time when 
Mrs. Molotov, the wife of the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was Commissar of the cosmetics industry, she crossed 
Mr. Malenkov, and the next thing she knew, she was in the 
fish business. In recent years Mrs. Molotov has been con- 
nected with the millinery trust over there, which may or may 
not be responsible for those god-awful looking hats that the 
poor Russian women have to wear. 

Now, Josef Stalin was a terrible and difficult man, and I 
don't believe that even his closest colleagues—including Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Malenkov—were sad to see him go. I've 
got a stack of notes that I have gotten from foreign diplomats 
and other people who have been around Stalin when he was 
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talking with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Malenkov or others, in their 
presence, and one of Stalin's great tricks was to humiliate his 
closest associates, telling jokes on them and saying all kinds 
of things. But it is not only for this reason that I am sure 
they were glad to see him go, but because he must have been a 
terrible and difficult man to work with or to work around. 

There is one wonderful thing about the Russian people, 
and that is how well they get on to the situations of the “top 
brass.’" Stalin had hardly died when Mr. Malenkov began 
changing a number of things in the Party setup, and doing 
a number of things that I’m sure Stalin would not have 
approved of, and a wonderful story got to making the rounds 
around Moscow, and swept like wildfire. 

This was the story that Malenkov called in all of his am- 
bassadors and ministers and said to them, ‘Comrades, we 
have changed our minds about burying Comrade Stalin, our 
wise leader and teacher, in Moscow. We are going to bury 
him in a foreign country. Now, where can we get him buried? 
Which one of you can handle it?” 

No one spoke, and finally he said to the ambassador to 
France, ‘“What about you?” 

The French ambassador said, ‘Well, with the instability of 
the French Government, and the fickleness of the people 
over there, I could never get that done.” 

Malenkov turned to the Italian ambassador and asked “How 
about Italy?” 

The Italian ambassador said, ‘You saw what happened to 
DeGasperi. I couldn't get that done.” 

Finally the foreign minister to Israel stood up and said, 
“Of course, we don't have relations with Israel any more, but 
I'm quite sure we can get him buried there.” 

Malenkov said, ‘““That solves all our problems. The com- 
rades will be dismissed.’’ Then he had a brain storm, and said, 
“I'm terribly sorry, but something must have gone wrong. 
I wasn’t thinking right; I've been overworking lately. But 
Israel is the one place in the world where, of course, we can- 
not bury Comrade Stalin.” 

The foreign minister said, “Why?” 

Malenkov said, “Why? Don’t you remember that a long 
time ago there was a fellow down there named Christ who was 
buried there, and he rose from the dead? We can never take 
a chance on a place like that.” 

To tell a story like that in Russia is a prison offense, with a 
sentence from three to six years, and yet they do it every time, 
and the thing gets around. 


THE BERIA CASE 


Now, what has happened to Mr. Beria? We see reports 
that he is in the Western world, or some place in the world, 
and he is ready to tell all. Of course, if that is true, that’s 
wonderful, because there is the man who was in charge of 
the atom bomb production program over there. 

I never reject any theory in the world about what happens 
and what we mortals do in this world, ever since that day 
when I was lying in my bed in London and somebody tele- 
phoned me from the office and said, “Will you please go to 
Scotland as fast as you can? Rudolph Hess has jumped out 
of an airplane up there.” I accept more or less any theory; 
I don’t reject it out of hand. 

It is quite possible Mr. Beria may be in the Western world. 
I seriously doubt it; however, if he is around, I would like to 
talk to him because I think I could pretty readily identify him. 
I know how he speaks, his accent. I think I can speak Russian 
better than he can. Neither one of us speaks it very well. He 
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is a Georgian, and I'm an Alabaman; we both have a lot of 
trouble. I would certainly like to talk to him. 

Now, what is going to happen to Mr. Beria, if he isn’t 
already dead? If he is in Russia, I think they are going to put 
on some sort of new-fangled trial, and try him and make it 
appear as a new democratic thing they have done, but the old 
confession type of trial may be irresistible, and they may have 
to go back to that, and there we would see the humiliating 
but nevertheless pleasant, in some way, spectacle of one of the 
fathers of the confession trial actually getting up and having 
to confess to the terrible crimes he committed. 

Russian trials are very confusing; it’s awfully hard to say 
what goes on in them. I remember the comment made by Mr. 
A. T. Charlatan, for fifteen years a reporter from the Daily 
Telegraph in London, when asked about those trials. One of 
our American Ambassadors we had in Russia, Joseph Davies, 
sat through one of the trials, and couldn’t make much out of it, 
either, despite his great legal talents and ability. He said to 
Mr. Charlatan, ‘““What do you make of the trial?” 

Charlatan said, “Mr. Ambassador, I've been sitting here 
listening to it all the day long, and I believe everything but 
the facts.’’ Wonderful description, I think. 


WHAT 1S GOING TO HAPPEN IN RussIA? 


Gentlemen, what is going to happen to Russia? Of course, 
that is a tremendous question. Again, I say to you that I 
would just be guessing if I told you that, and you know that, 
and I know that, but I think that one of four things will 
happen over there: 

1. That they will go back to Josef Stalin’s type of Com- 
munism, that is, if Malenkov has ever left it. 

2. That they may try to put in some form of liberal govern- 
ment, which I highly doubt but which I'm sure they would 
like us all to believe. 

3. That a military dictatorship may take place. And this is 
quite possible if Malenkov had to make a deal with the Army 
in order to arrest Beria, and it seems to me he’d have to make 
a deal with somebody to do that. That is a fantastic thing, 
how that man was arrested and taken. 

4. That the Soviet empire will begin to crumble around 
the edges, and then the dry rot will set in at home. 

I may be the greatest optimist in the world, but I think 
that last thing will take place. Tito’s disaffection, of course, 
was the first crack in the wall, and then came the riots in East 
Berlin, which were a great shock to the Russians in Moscow. 
I can assure you that was one. 

I have always thought that it was the Chinese Communists, 
after Stalin's death, who forced Moscow to call a halt in the 
Korean fighting. Now, that is a very tricky situation out there. 
Perhaps I have been in Moscow too long, but I'm so terribly 
suspicious of everything they do, and I think that could be a 
gigantic hoax out in Korea, and that the fighting could start 
again any time, or shift to Indo-China or Burma or even to 
Siam. I certainly hope that the gentlemen who have our 
policies in hand are watching after that, as I am sure they are, 
of course. 

The Russians, of course, made a great propaganda cam- 
paign out of the Korean war. They convinced many ignorant 
people in various parts of the world that we were the beasts 
they said we were, and they fooled a lot of people, but they 
didn't fool all of the people, and they didn’t fool all of their 
people. 

This is really a television story to illustrate that; I hope you 
will watch me and can see my face when I tell this story, 
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because it’s a very classical Russian story, and it illustrates 
better than I can tell you—if I stood here and talked all day— 
how the Russian people realize what the Korean war was all 
about. I heard this story in Russia from a Russian. 

Two Soviet pilots from the Soviet Air Force met on the 
street one day, and one said, “I haven't seen you in a long 
time. What are you doing?” 

The second answered, “I have the most wonderful job you 
ever heard-of. I'm flying planes in Korea.” 

The first fellow said, “What's so wonderful about that? 
You have to fly against the American Air Force, don't you?” 

“Well, yes, that’s true,” said the second pilot, “but I get 
triple the pay of any other Russian flyer. We fly the very 
latest equipment. The way we fly is interesting—we just fly 
with our feet.” 

“You fly with your feet?” 

“Yes, when you want to go down, you push down; when 
you want to go left, you push left; when you want to go 
right, you push right, with your feet.” 

“What do you do with your hands?” 

(This is the tricky part of this story. In television it goes 
all right.) 

“When you're flying in Korea, you simply sit there and do 
this."’ (Pulls eyebrows to Oriental slant with hands.) 

You know, raise your eyebrows. They got over that one 
over there pretty fast. 


THE ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN BOMB QUESTION 


Now we come to the great question of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. Of course, gentlemen, I have no way in the 
world of telling you whether they have even the atomic bomb, 
or the hydrogen bomb, but I do know one little thing that 
took place in Moscow just before and during the period after 
the announcement was made over here about the explosion 
of the atomic bomb. We noticed a great many obituaries of 
Russian military men in the Moscow papers. They were just 
simple announcements, and didn’t say what they had died 
from. There were Major Generals, Colonel Generals, Colonels, 
Majors—No, I don’t think there was anybody below Colonel. 
They appeared day after day after day after day. We finally 
came to the conclusion that when the announcement was made 
from the White House that they had exploded a bomb, they 
had exploded large numbers of themselves at the same time. 
There is something about the Russians and how they go after 
things. I am completely convinced that is more or less what 
happened. 

The hydrogen bomb has me fooled, because when I left 
Moscow, the Soviet press and the periodicals and a lot of 
their serious speakers were all saying they pooh-poohed the 
whole idea that even we, the United States, had anything close 
to a hydrogen bomb. Then, all of a sudden, they seemed to 
have it. Well, maybe they do. 

To me it seems highly dangerous right now, though, this 
whole subject of the hydrogen and atomic bombs and their 
control and disarmament. For six years we have been trying 
to get them to agree to international inspection, and with the 
New Look over there it is just barely possible that the Russians 
will come forward and say, “Yes, we'll agree to it.” They 
may open up their country and pretend to show us what they 
have, and we'll open up our country, and I think, according 
to the way we do things, we'll show them what we have, and 
then they'll know. I hope I haven't simplified that too much. 
But I think it is quite possible that something like that may 
happen, and I certainly hope that before we go into any inter- 
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national agreements with the Russians, that we know exactly 
what we are doing, and hold our guard up all the way. To 
underestimate your adversary is a very dangerous thing, and 
I think to overestimate him is also dangerous. 


DELAYED ACTION 


It seems to me, in the little time I have been back in this 
country, that we Americans are overestimating the power and 
the policies and the potentials of Soviet Communism. I think 
that the government of Georgi Malenkov, from what I could 
tell, is a weak government, and I believe that man is trying 
very desperately to consolidate his position. He is playing for 
time, and playing for it very desperately. 

I don't think they are nearly as strong as we think they are. 
They may have everything, and I may be the greatest optimist 
in the world. Of course, I wouldn't for one minute suggest 
that we go in for any disarmament over here, because there 
is nothing they despise so much as weakness, and nothing 
they respect so much as strength. But when we do go into any 
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international agreements—and I know great pressure is now 
being made on our government by other governments to have 
a Big Four conference with them—let us be extremely careful. 
I think we may have them in a corner here at this period, 
right now, and let's play it a little safe. 

And, gentlemen, as I conclude here, I hope you will pardon 
me if I do it on a personal note. Some of you here may have 
spent time in Korea, in a prison camp, or some other places, 
and you will know what I'm talking about now. This sounds 
a little corny, perhaps, but you can never realize, otherwise, 
just the wonderful sensation it is to be back here among 
people of my own, Americans, where you can stand up and 
sit down if you want to, and you can say what you want to, 
and you can write what you want to, and you can think what 
you want to. You can't over there, and I’m afraid there are 
very few places in the world where you can, except here, and 
thank God for that. It’s a wonderful feeling to be back here 
where you can do these things. 

And thank you so much for your kind attention here today. 


Constitution 


THE CHARTER OF OUR LIBERTIES 
By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Journalist 


Delivered before the Sons of the American Revolution upon the occasion of the presentation to him of the Gold Medal 


of the Sons of the American Revolution and a citation for good citizenship, Federal Hall Memorial, New York, N. Y., 
Citizenship Day, September 17, 1953 


the American Revolution, particularly on these steps of 
this historic building in New York where so much history 
has been made since the earliest days of our government. 

I do not deserve any honors at your hands. Whatever little 
I have done to strengthen respect for the Constitution has 
been in the line of duty as a citizen and a journalist. 

The streets which surround this building are particularly 
precious to me. Within walking distance, I spent my boy- 
hood, my immigrant parents settling upon such streets as 
Madison and Clinton, named after men to whom the Con- 
stitution was a living document. The happiest years of my 
childhood were spent on Jefferson Street and we used to 
fight the Irish boys on Cherry Street where once George 
Washington lived. 

In those days, no one questioned the virtues of the Con- 
stitution. In the early years of this Century, before One 
World: was synthesized into an ideal, we thought of ourselves 
as Americans and were grateful for the opportunity and ad- 
vantage. 

Patriotism was then the noblest of ideals. It was accepted 
that one loved this country as he adored his God and re- 
spected his parents. It was a way of life from which no 
decent person deviated. We, children of immigrant parents, 
were taught that in the public schools in my generation— 
and our schools of those days, produced no spies. 

We memorized the Preamble to the Constitution, perhaps 
as a stimulus to read all of it. We knew about the separation 
of powers, of checks and balances, of the rights of the in- 
dividual and the limitations upon the authority of govern- 
ment. Tyranny and injustice were close to our parents. Those 
were the reasons why they came to the United States. As 
children, we learned to treasure liberty because our parents 
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had had so little of it where they came from; we treasured 
the Constitution as the charter of our liberties. 

In gecent years, it has become customary to emphasize the 
amendments to the Constitution instead of the whole of the 
document. The so-called Bill of Rights,.the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, provides no greater liberties than 
the. entire Constitution. This emphasis is unfortunate because 
it diverts from the essential fact that the diversion of powers, 
the careful avoidance of positing power in any one man, or 
any one place, preserves the freedoms which the Founding 
Fathers cherished for us. 

Among those 10 amendments is the Fifth, which has been 
abused beyond reason. The Fifth Amendment does not war- 
rant lying or perjury; it only protects the wrong-doer against 
being required to tell the truth about himself. Spies, traitors, 
subversives, and their lawyers pretend that the Fifth Amend- 
ment provides them a sanctuary for evil; that under its pro- 
tection they can avoid responsibility for their indecent conduct 
and for their infamous crimes. 

Were it otherwise, ours would be a defenseless, anarchistic 
society and the Rosenbergs would have been justified in 
placing private opinion and decision above the law. It is 
unfortunate that in the recent subversive cases, no test has 
been made before the Supreme Court to determine the right 
of a witness to perjure himself on the grounds that the Fifth 
Amendment protects him in his refusal to testify with regard 
to matters that are public knowledge. The attitude of the 
spics and subversives toward the Fifth Amendment is not 
that it preserves human freedom but that it protects infamy 
and political criminality. 

The flexibility and strength of our Constitution is made 
evident in the amendments in the sense that it is possible 
to meet changing times without revolutions. After the Civil 
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HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 





War, the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments clarified sections 
of the Constitution that required strengthening. 

The 16th Amendment somehow fell upon the people with- 
out our quite grasping what harm it would do to our economy 
and to our social institutions. Actually it says nothing about 
income tax. 

Its language avoids the issue. Let me quote: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without regard to any 
census of enumeration.” 

Only a lawyer could possibly imagine that such innocent 
language would contain such destructive power. 

The 17th Amendment provided for the popular election 
of Senators—and the Senate has not been the same since. 
The less said about the 18th and 21st Amendments, the 
better. The 19th Amendment made full citizens of our 
mothers and wives. The 20th changed inauguration day from 
March 4th when it nearly always rained. The 22nd Amend- 
ment reiterates the American tradition that a President can 
only serve two terms; it was too long delayed. 

And now we have before us what may become the 23rd 
Amendment. This is generally referred to as the Bricker 
Amendment because it has been so ably advocated by the 
Senator from Ohio, John Bricker. It has been endorsed by 
the American Bar Association. 

The Amendment reads: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty which conflicts with 
the Constitution shall not be of any force or effect. 

“Section 2. A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legislation which would 
be valid in the absence of treaty. 

“Section 3. Congress shall have power to regulate all 
executive and other agreements with any foreign power or 
international organization. All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties by this article.” 

The issue arises from the application by our courts of 
cyuses and even intentions of international treaties to our 
citizens as the law of the land. As a most distinguished 
lawyer, Frank E. Holman, Past President of the American 
Bar Association, said: 

“Article 16 of the Covenant (on Human Rights) provides 
that the exercise of the right to freedom of speech and of 
press is ‘subject to certain restrictions, as are provided by 
law and are necessary’ among other things ‘for the protection 
of national security or of public order or of public health 
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or morals.’ At first glance these objectives may seem appro- 
priate but the danger lies in what can be attempted by a 
particular regime in passing restrictive laws on freedom of 
speech and of press. 

“Under our American concept of freedom of speech and 
of press, the only restriction that the law has imposed or 
can impose is where a particular court believes that in a 
specific case there has been a flagrant abuse of one of these 
freedoms . . .” 


John Foster Dulles, before he became Secretary of State, 
in 1952, at Louisville, Kentucky, said of this problem: 

“The treaty-making power is an extraordinary power liable 
to abuse. Treaties make international law and also they 
make domestic law. Under our Constitution treaties become 
the supreme law of the land. They are indeed more supreme 
than ordinary laws, but congressional laws are invalid if they 
do not conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty laws can 
override the Constitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give them to the Presi- 
dent; they can take powers from the state and give them to 
Federal Government or to some international body and they 
can cut across the rights given the people by the constitutional 
Bill of Rights.” 

The Bricker Amendment is as important as the 14th, which 
clarified the rights of citizens that had somehow become ob- 
scure in the great debate over slavery. The Bricker Amend- 
ment seeks to clarify the philosophy of American law, which 
has become lost in the confusions arising out of World War 
II and the attempt to reduce the United States to a one- 
sixtieth membership in the United Nations. The Bricker 
Amendment introduces no novelty in American life; it re- 
states the divisions of power with a sense of joint responsi- 
bility; it restores to Congress the right to make all the laws 
for the Federal Government; it affirms the authority of the 
states to legislate for their own citizens; it protects the in- 
dividual American from alien laws and alien philosophies 
of life. It does not reduce the authority of the President; it 
confines that authority within the limitations prescribed by 
the Constitution and the intentions of the Founding Fathers. 
It would prevent a Teheran and Yalta from imposing upon 
us, without our knowledge and consent, a state of permanent 
war. 

There is no reason, in the American tradition or the logic 
of the times, why the Bricker Amendment should not be 
voted and ratified and made the law of the land. 


‘Remedy for Abuse of Constitutional 
Privilege Against Self-Incrimination’”’ 


STATUTORY IMMUNITY PROPOSALR 
By HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered Before The National Press Club, Washington, D. C., October 14, 1953 


PART from the World Series, perhaps there has been 

rN no more publicized topic of news coverage in recent 

months than those fourteen magic words, “I refuse to 

answer upon the ground that it might tend to incriminate me.” 
Today this is the topic of my discussion. 

The Fifth Amendment to the Federal Constitution provides 

that no person “‘shall be compelled in a criminal case to be 





a witness against himself.” The courts have construed this 
provision to mean that a person may remain mute before a 
Congressional Committee, a grand jury or trial court, if a 
criminal charge, no matter how remote, may possibly be 
asserted against him with respect to any matters as to which 
he is questioned. Subversives and criminals have not been 
slow to rely upon this provision which was written into our 
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Constitution to protect law-abiding citizens against tyranny 
and despotism. Can we afford to permit these wrongdoers to 
try to destroy the iastitutions of freedom by hiding behind 
the shield of this constitutional privilege? 

It is my opinion that the interests of justice and the Nation's 
safety will best be served, without loss of impairment of con- 
stitutional privileges, if testimony of witnesses can be com- 
pelled, upon grant of immunity from criminal prosecution. 

In discussing this important problem with you, I plan first 
to deal with the history of constitutional privilege and the 
exchange of immunity for it. Second, the function of Con- 
gressional investigations and how they may have been thwarted 
by abuse of the privilege. Third, pending proposals before 
Congress for an exchange of immunity for privilege and my 
suggestions for improvement of these proposals. 

First, a few words about the history of the privilege. 

Strangely enough, the privilege against self-incrimination 
has never been a part of any of the English fundamental laws 
such as the Magna Carta or English Bill of Rights. Yet the 
privilege has deep roots in early English history. The tyranny 
of Charles I during the years 1629 to 1640 in dealing with 
non-conformists, the Star Chamber proceedings in which in- 
nocent persons were tortured into confession of crimes which 
they did not commit, engendered such hostility among the 
people that strong demands were made to end compulsory 
testimony as far back as 1647.1 By early 1650, more than 
300 years ago, the privilege against self-incrimination was so 
well established in the common law of England that it was 
never even thought necessary by any English Parliament to 
pass an act touching the matter.” 

With this heritage, it was not surprising that the early 
settlers in America fiercely resisted attempts of the Governors 
of the Royal provinces to restort to compulsory testimony for 
coercing confessions.’ 

By the time of the formation of the Union, the principle 
that no person could be compelled to be a witness against 
himself had become deeply fixed in the common law. It was 
regarded then as now, as a protection to the inngcent as well 
as to the guilty, and an essential safeguard against unfounded 
and tyrannical prosecution.‘ 

The privilege was not included in the Federal Constitution 
as originally adopted. Subsequently it was placed in one of 
the group of ten Amendments recommended to the States by 
the First Congress, and by them adopted. Since then, all the 
States of the Union have included the privilege in their Con- 
stitutions except New Jersey and Iowa where the principle 
prevails as part of the common law.® 

During the development of the privilege against self-in- 
crimination, there was experimentation with statutes granting 
immunity in exchange for compulsory testimony. In 1857, 
an act was passed by Congress granting a complete legislative 
pardon for any fact or act as to which the witness was re- 
quired to testify.© This provision of the bill was amended 
five years later when it was found to have worked greater evil 
than good, in that it operated to discharge from prosecution 
and punishment the worst criminals who appeared before the 
investigating committees to obtain immunity.? 

Shortly thereafter an immunity statute was enacted which 
provided in part that “no * * * evidence obtained from a 
party or witness * * * shall be * * * used against him * * * 
in any criminal proceeding.’’* This statute provided merely 
that the testimony itself could not later be used in any criminal 
proceeding against the witness. This partial immunity statute 
was soon challenged in the case of Counselman v. Hitchcock,® 
and the Supreme Court agreed that it was invalid for failing 

















to provide the same complete protection as the constitutional 
privilege which the witness was required to surrender. 

To meet the objection raised in the Supreme Court's decision 
in the Hitchcock case a clause was thereafter included in the 
Act relating to proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in terms broad enough to furnish absolute im- 
munity from prosecution in the Federal courts.1° 

Sustaining the validity of this immunity statute, the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Walker'' in the year 1896 ruled that 
it fully accomplished the object of the privilege, and there- 
fore it was adequate to prevent the witness from asserting 
his right to claim immunity. 

Thereafter, the Immunity Act relating to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was incorporated in temporary war- 
time measures and in virtually all of the major regulatory 
enactments of the Federal Government.!2 To guard against 
unwise use of their authority, these regulatory agencies have 
followed the practice of consulting the Attorney General and 


*R. Carter Pittman, “The Colonial and Constitutional History of 
the Privilege against Self-Incrimination in America’, 21 Va. L. R. 763, 
764, 770-773; Corwin, “The Supreme Court's Construction of the 
Self-Incrimination Clause’, 29 Mich. L. R. 1, 5-12. 

* Pittman, Id. p. 774. 

Id. p. 787. 

* Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 92 (1908). 

5 Id. at 91. 

*34th Cong., 3d sess., Globe p. 427, 433, 445. 
“Congressional Investigations”, pp. 304-315. 

* Eberling, Id. pp. 320-323. An example of the abuses under the 
Immunity Act of 1857 is as follows: 

Mr. Turnbull, Senator from Illinois, told the Senate that the Act 
of 1857 had operated so as to discharge from prosecution and punish- 
ment persons who were brought before these committees and testified 
touching matters for which they might have been prosecuted. In fact, 
he claimed this Act offered inducement for the worst criminals to 
appear before an investigating committee. “Here is a man who stole 
two millions in bonds, if you please, out of the Interior Department. 
What does he do? He gets himself called as a witness before one of 
the investigating committees, and testifies something in relation to 
that matter and then he cannot be indicted.”” He showed how that 
very case occurred; the very clerk who purloined two millions in 
bonds from the Interior Department was discharged and the indict- 
ment against him quashed because he had made some statement in 
reference to the matter before an investigating committee. 

* This Act of 1862 revised an old statute into two new sections by 
an amendment which sought to insure that a witness who testified 
before a federal grand jury or court (Rev. Stat. #860 [1875]) ora 
Congressional Committee (Rev. Stat. #859 [1875]}) would not be later 
subjected to the use of his testimony in any criminal proceeding 
against him. Section #860 of the amendment dealing with grand 
juries and courts came under attack in Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 
U. S. 547 and was held to beinvalid. Since this part of the immunity 
provision failed to accomplish its purpose, Congress repealed it in 
1910 (36 Stat. 352 [1910]}). Congress apparently felt that Section 
859 applying to Congressional Committees was still of value and left 
it in force to this date (Rev. Stat. #859 [1875]}), as amended 52 
Stat. 943 (1938), 18 U.S.C. #3486 (Supp. V, 1952); see, “The 
Privilege Against Self Incrimination versus Immunity: Proposed 
Statutes”, 41 Georgetown L. J., 511, 514; United States v. Bryan, 339 
U. S. 323, 335-337 (1950). 

® Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 U. S. 547 (1892). 

It read in part as follows: 

“No person shall be prosecuted *** for or on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing concerning which he may testify or 
produce evidence. * * * ” 

Act of Feb. 11, 1893, C. 83, 27 Stat. 443, 49 U.S.C.A. Section 46; 
See too, Smith v. United States, 337 U. S. 137, 146-7 (1949). Note, 
“Denying the Privilege against Self-Incrimination to Public Officers”, 
64 Harv. L. R. 987, 988 (1951). 

2 161 U.S. 591 (1896). 

Shapiro v. United States, 335 U. S. 1, 6-7 (1948), where various 
statutes are collated in the footnote. The customary provision in these 
statutes provides as follows: “No person shall be excused from com- 
plying with any requirements of this section because of his privilege 
against self-incrimination, but the immunity provisions of the Com- 
pulsory Testimony Act of February 11, 1893 * * * shall apply with 
respect to any individual who specifically claims such privilege. 


See Eberling, 
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getting his approval before granting immunity to witnesses. 

From what has been said, you can readily see that there 
is nothing novel about immunity legislation. Indeed, many 
States have enacted laws which provide immunity from prose- 
cution where a witness’ is compelled to testify. 

This shift from privilege to immunity statutes reflected in 
part the view of some attorneys and legal scholars that privilege 
against self-incrimination was somewhat outmoded and should 
be strictly limited.1* As a great guardian of individual rights 
and liberty as Mr. Justice Cardozo observed in speaking of 
the privilege of immunity from compulsory self-incrimination: 
“This, too, might be lost, and justice still be done. Indeed 
today as in the past there are students of our penal system 
who look upon the immunity as a mischief rather than a 
benefit, and who would limit its scope, or destroy it altogether. 
No doubt there would remain the need to give protection 
against torture, physical or mental. (Brown v. Mississippi, 
Supra.) Justice, however, would not perish if the accused were 
subject to a duty to respond to orderly inquiry.’'* There are 
other jurists and legal commentators of distinction who feel 
that it would be abhorrent to principles of a free government 
to compel a person to testify even upon an exchange of full 
immunity.2® 

With this background before us, I come now to the need 
for exchanging immunity for compulsory testimony in light 
of our recent experience with Congressional investigations 
into subversion, crime and corruption. 

Congressional investigating committees have traditionally 
been regarded as having these principal functions:1® to secure 
information by which Congress may exercise an informed 
judgment in legislating wisely; and to check administrative 
agencies for determining whether they are properly enforcing 
the law and judiciously spending the public funds. For these 
purposes, Congressional Committees may summon witnesses 
and require their testimony under penalty of contempt pro- 
ceedings. 

In recent years many of these investigating committees 
have been particularly concerned in alerting the American 
people to the nature of subversive and other criminal activi- 
ties; the many forms that these activities take; and how they 
threaten the democratic processes. 

Some persons have been critical of these investigations, 
claiming that they restrict freedom of speech by stigmatizing 
expressions of unpopular views.'? Freedom of speech, they 
say, implies freedom not to speak at all. Since wide publicity 
is given to these proceedings by newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision, the complaint is also that these persons investigated 
are exposed to possible insult, ostracism and loss of em- 
ployment. It is urged that mere mention of a person’s name 
in connection with an investigation that has wide-spread news 
value may create a distorted and unfair public impression.'® 
Another point made is that “proof of innocence may never 
catch up” with public “assertions of guilt.” It is also said 
that if these persons decline to profess any statement of belief 
before a committee they invite punishment for contempt.?° 

Unquestionably, every effort should be exerted to protect 
the right of our people to speak and think freely. We should 
dread the day when the people could iustifiably become wary 
of expressing unorthodox or unpopular opinions. 

As against these threats to our precious liberties we must 
also weigh the possible harm to the public safety and welfare, 
without which there can be no liberty for anyone. 

In his time, Abraham Lincoln expressed the problem in 
these distressed words: ‘Must a government, of necessity, be 








too strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to 
maintain its own existence?”’?!_ The same problem is with 
us today. Obviously, if Congress is to legislate wisely with 
respect to subversion, and other crime and corruption, it 
must not be obstructed from learning who are its leaders, 
organizers and members; the nature and scope of their ac- 
tivities; the character and number of their adherents. 

I know of no constitutional right of privacy which im- 
munizes a person from giving evidence where an inquiry is 
conducted by a legally constituted congressional committee. 
The person owes this duty as a citizen just as he owes the 
duty to furnish relevant and truthful testimony in a court of 
law. He violates his duty as a citizen when he suppresses 
the facts concerning criminal activity known to him. So long 
as the questions are pertinent and germane to a lawful in- 
quiry of Congress, the individual is not relieved from an- 
swering because they delve into his private affairs, his previous 
utterances, or his affiliations, political or otherwise.2? The 
constitutional guarantee of freedom to express one’s views 
does not include immunity from Congressional inquiry as to 
what one has said, subject to one’s privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

Reference to several cases within the last few years demon- 
strate how effectively Congressional Committees have been 
blocked in their efforts to uncover subversion, as well as 
other criminal activities because of reliance by witnesses upon 
their privilege. 

In one case the witness upon ground of privilege refused 
to answer questions before a grand jury as to whether she 
knew the names of the state officers of the Communist Party 
of the state, what its table of organization was; whether she 
was employed by it; whether she ever had possession of 
Communist books; and whether she turned the books over 
to any particular person. At the time, the Smith Act was in 
effect, making it a crime for any person to organize or be a 
member of any group which advocates the overthrow of the 
Government. Upon the refusal of the witness to testify, she 
was found to be in contempt of court and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for one year. The Court of Appeals affirmed. 
However, the Supreme Court unanimously reversed upon the 
ground that “‘prior decisions of this Court have clearly estab- 
lished that under such circumstances, the Constitution gives 
a witness the privilege of remaining silent.’ 





* Rapacz, “Limiting the Plea of Self-Incrimination’, 20 George- 
town L. J. 329, 353; see footnote 3 of Palko v. Connecticut, 302 
U. S. 319, 326 (1937) which indicates that compulsory self-incrimina- 
tion is part of the established procedure in Continental Europe. 

* Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U. S. 319, 326 (1937). 

* See, dissents of Mr. Justices Shiras, Gray and White in Brown v. 
Walker, supra, 161 U. S. 610-628, and dissent of Mr. Justice Field in 
Brown v. Walker, supra, 161 U. S. at 630-638. Cf. dissent of Mr. 
Justice Black in Rogers v. United States, 340 U. S. 367, 376 (1950). 


% McGeary, “The Developments of Congressional Investigative 
Power’, p. 23 (1940). 
“ Galloway, “Congressional Investigations, Proposed Reforms”, 


18 U. of Chicago L. R. 478, 478-481 (1951). 

%® New York Bar Ass'n Committee on the Bill of Rights, Report 
on Congressional Committees presented December 14, 1948, p. 1. 

” Dilliard, “Congressional Investigations: The Role of the Press”, 
18 U. of Chicago L. R. 585, 587 (1951). 

* Edgerton, J., dissenting in Barsky v. United States, 167 F. 2d 
241, 252 (D.C. Cir., 1948); cert. denied 334 U. S. 843 (1948); 
petition for rehearing denied 339 U. S. 971 (1951). 

"16 Richardson, ‘Messages and Papers of the Presidents’, p. 23, 
July 4, 1861. 

See, McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. S. 135 (1927); United 
States v. Josephson, 165 F. 2d 82 (2 Cir., 1947); cert. denied 333 
U. S. 838 (1948). Lawson v. United States, 176 F. 2d 49 (D.C. Cir., 
1949), cert. denied 339 U. S. 934 (1950). 

* Blau v. United States, 340 U. S. 159 (1950). 
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In the same way, a Federal grand jury was prevented from 
obtaining information in its investigation of narcotic and 
White Slave traffic as well as bribery, perjury and other 
serious Federal violations. The witness stood upon his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination in refusing to respond to ques- 
tions as to what he did for a living and whether he knew 
certain mamed persons. Here again, judgment of imprison- 
ment for contempt was upheld by the Court of Appeals, but 
reversed by the Supreme Court with one judge dissenting** 
upon the ground that any other conclusion would seriously 
compromise an important constitutional liberty. 

These decisions could be multiplied. Almost every heinous 
crime on the law books, committed by individuals or by 
groups, remains uncovered because of the privilege against 
self-incrimination. But it is in the area of subversion and 
disloyalty particularly that the privilege has a ‘‘field day.” It 
is here that Legislative Committees and grand juries are held 
at bay for years from learning who are plotting the country’s 
destruction, merely because witnesses are relieved of giving 
essential information upon the ground of privilege. 

It is little wonder that law-abiding citizens frequently are 
heard to say that subversives and other wrongdoers are unduly 
coddled by existing law. They find it difficult to understand 
why the privilege against self-incrimination should operate 
as a license to disloyal persons and criminals to prey upon 
a democratic society. They express amazement that the Con- 
gress and the Courts should continue to put up with subterfuge 
and concealment in place of truth at a time when the peril 
from Communism is so great and when crime is so rampant. 
They earnestly urge upon us the vital need for modernizing 
the legal weapons for fighting subversion and crime. 

These pleas of the people for more drastic action against 
subversion and other misconduct have not gone unheeded. 
Some states and municipalities have passed statutes requiring 
affidavits of public employees that they are not and have 
never been Communists.25 Some states make ineligible to 
teach in any public school a person who was a member of an 
organization which advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force.2® These statutes have been upheld as valid 
by the Supreme Court.27 The Supreme Court has also 
sustained the provision of the New York State law which 
provides that membership by a person in an organization 
listed as subversive by the Board of Regents shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of disqualification for employment in 
the public schools.?8 

The Federal Government also has taken effective measures 
to protect the interests of national security. One long step 
forward in that direction was to enact legislation requiring 
non-Communist affidavits from trade union leaders whose 
unions wanted to resort to the advantages of the Taft-Hartley 
Act.2®° The purpose of this requirement was to prevent 
disruption of industry in obedience to Communist Party or- 
ders.2° If the union leader's affidavit was false, he could 
be sent to jail. 

The Federal Government has also tried its best to “‘clean 
its own house.” On April 27, 1953, the President by Execu- 
tive Order established his security requirements for employ- 
ment so that persons employed by the Federal Government 
will be reliable, trustworthy, of good character and loyal to 
the United States.*1 This morning the President amended 
his Executive Order so as to provide that where a govern- 
ment employee refuses to testify before a Congressional Com- 
mittee regarding charges of his disloyalty or misconduct, an 
agency may take this factor into consideration in determining 
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whether the person’s continued employment is inconsistent 
with the national security. This amendment to the President's 
Executive Order is in accord with my opinion that a govern- 
ment employee who claims privilege in a Congressional in- 
vestigation may be too much of a risk to be retained in 
Federal service. 

In my mind there is no room in Federal service for an 
employee who refuses upon the ground of privilege to answer 
a Congressional committee's inquiry dealing with his loyalty 
or other conduct affecting the Nation's security. Suppression 
of truth in any case is bade enough. In no event can it be 
justified by a Government employee or applicant for Govern- 
ment employment in the face of a Congressional inquiry 
where the interests of the national security are at stake. No 
one denies that the Government employee or applicant for such 
employment may constitutionally claim his privilege against 
self-incrimination. But on the other hand, no one has a con- 
stitutional right to a Government job. 

It is one thing to find a person unworthy of trust where 
he has no opportunity to be heard. It is still another thing 
where an opportunity is afforded to a person to be heard for 
the purpose of erasing suspicion of his loyalty or misconduct 
but he stands mute under cover of his privilege against self- 
incrimination. Is it not reasonable to believe that a person 
who refuses to explain his actions and disprove charges of 
disloyalty or other grave misconduct is a person whose em- 
ployment would be inconsistent with the interests of national 
security? The question carries with it its own answer. 

There is no law which requires the Government to sit 
supinely by until the suspected employee has been convicted 
of disloyalty or other similar misconduct inconsistent with 
the interests of the national security before it can separate 
him from the Government service. There is no law which 
requires the Government to assume or endure such a risk. 
As was pointed out by the Supreme Court in American Com- 
munications v. Douds,* speaking through the beloved late 
Chief Justice Vinson, 

“That (first) amendment requires that one be permitted 
to believe what he will. It requires that one be permitted 
to advocate what he will unless there is a clear and 
present danger that a substantial public evil will result 
therefrom. It does not require that he be permitted to 
be the keeper of the arsenal.” 





* Hoffman v. United States, 341 U. S. 479 (1951); see, too, 
Aiuppa v. United States, 201 F. 2d 287 (6 Cir. 1952) ; see too, United 
States v. Rosen, 174 F. 2d 187 (2 Cir. 1949) cert. denied 338 U. S. 
351 where the witness balked at giving testimony relating to title of 
a car. This testimony was sought to resolve a conflict of testimony 
between Alger Hiss and Whittaker Chambers. 

* Garner v. Los Angeles Board, 341 U. S. 716 (1951): Gerende v. 
Board of Supervisors, 341 U. S. 56 (1951); but compare Wieman v. 
Updegraff, 73 S. Ct. 215 (1952). 

** Adler v. Board of Education, 342 U. S. 485 (1951). 

* See footnotes 26 and 28. 

*® Adler v. Board of Education, 342 U.S. 485 (1951). 

* Sec. 9(h) of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 29 
U.S.C.A. Supp. III, Sec. 141, Sec. 159(b). 

® American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U. S. 382 
(1950), sustaining the validity of Sec. 9(h) against the challenge that 
it violated the First Amendment, Ex Post Facto Laws and other funda- 
mental rights. 

** Executive Order No. 10450, issued April 27, 1953 (18 F. R. 
2489). 

* See, Bailey v. Richardson, 182 F. 2d 46 (D.C. 1950) aff'd. by 
an evenly divided court 341 U. S. 918 (1951); Washington v. Me- 
Grath, 182 F. 2d 375 (D.C. 1950) aff'd. 341 U. S. 923 (1951); 
Orloff v. Willoughby, 345 U. S. 83, 91 (1953); Mr. Justice Douglas 
concurring in Anti-Fascist Committee v. McGrath, 341 U. S. 123, 
182-183 (1951). 

* 339 U.S. 382, 412 (1950). 
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In reaching this opinion I have not overlooked the fact 
that the loyalty and honesty of the overwhelming majority 
of all Government employees is beyond question. But their 
good reputations and character are far better protected from 
unwarranted criticism when we root out the few who are 
unreliable and disloyal. The Communists have infiltrated 
some adherents and sympathizers in Government agencies. 
Their capacity for espionage, obstruction and sedition are 
well known to us. To these persons many opportunities are 
afforded for conduct which may be destructive of the vital 
interests of the Nation. With that knowledge before us we 
would be remiss in our duty if we did not assert every effort 
to keep out and ferret out from Federal service any person 
who is disloyal or whose conduct is not clearly consistent with 
the national security. This we intend to do. 

Thus you can see that the Federal Government is fully 
alert to its responsibility of protecting the people from bad 
security risks. But the measures taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as by some states and cities, still fall far short 
of the mark. In the first place, public employees cover only 
a small segment of the people. Second, dismissal from em- 
ployment, whether it be government or private, does not go 
tar enough, if vital information of subversion or other serious 
crimes continues to be withheld. 


What the critical situation of our time calls for is a law 
compelling testimony within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. The answer to this need is immunity legislation which 
will be as broad as the privilege which is supplanted.34 
Then if a person is adjudged in contempt for refusing to 
testify before a Congressional committee, he will know that 
the judgment of contempt will more likely stand up on 
appeal free from constitutional challenge. 


There are already two proposals pending in Congress which 
seek to compel the answer by witnesses of questions put to 
them before Congressional Committees, grand juries or 
courts.*5 In exchange for this compulsory testimony, the 
witnesses will obtain complete immunity from prosecution. 


One Bill is Senate 565.°° This proposal grants immunity 
to witnesses before a grand jury or court of the United States 
when in the discretion of the Attorney General it is necessary 
to do so in the public interest. In exchange for this immunity 
the witness is compelled to testify and to produce his books, 
papers or records. S. 565 uses broad immunity language in 
stating that the witness shall not be prosecuted on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he is 
compelled, after claiming his privilege, to testify or produce 
evidence. 

In this respect, S. 565 is almost identical to the immunity 
provision sustained as valid by the Supreme Court as far 
back as 1896.37 This Bill does not extend the immunity 
to witnesses before Congressional Committees. 


There is another bill pending. This is Senate 16,38 with 
the House counterpart, H. R. 2737,3® with equally broad 
immunity authority. Both these bills grant immunity to wit- 
nesses before Congressional Committees.4° However, the 
discretionary power to grant the immunity is not vested in 
the Attorney General but lies with the body conducting the 
investigation. If the proceeding is one before one of the 
Houses of Congress, then a majority vote of the members 
present is necessary. If it is a proceeding before a committee, 
two-thirds of the members must vote to grant the immunity. 
In that event the two-thirds vote must include at least one 
member of each of the two political parties having the largest 
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representation on such committee. This legislation will only 
be resorted to where full disclosure by witnesses is deemed 
of greater importance than the possibility of punishing them 
for past offenses. It is hoped that by permitting one or several 
criminals to escape prosecution, the larger public peril con- 
tained in a gang of criminals or in their leaders may be un- 
covered, and the guilty brought to justice. 


The legislative proposals mentioned have much to com- 
mend them. In my opinion, S. 16 would better achieve its 
purposes if it authorized the Attorney General to participate 
in the granting of any immunity to a witness by a Congres- 
sional committee or either House committee. The Attorney 
General is the chief legal officer of the Government of the 
United States. As such, it is his responsibility to prosecute 
persons who offend the criminal laws of the United States. 
This responsibility must be coupled with adequate authority 
to permit its discharge. It would seem to be inadvisable for 
others who may lack immediate knowledge of a criminal’s 
background and propensities to provide immunity for such 
a person. To allow the Attorney General to participate in a 
decision as to whether immunity should be granted would 
not impair Congressional investigations in the fields of in- 
ternal security, crime and corruption. Nor would it discourage 
witnesses from providing information of importance to the 
investigation if the Attorney General were permitted to co- 
operate with the Congressional Committees in this matter. 


On the other hand, if S. 16 were enacted in its present 
form, it might subject members of Congress to undue pres- 
sures for granting immunity to criminals who are ineligible 
to receive it. Also, it could very easily cause embarrassment 
to Congress by impeding or blocking prosecutions planned 
by the Department of Justice on any matter even incidentally 
testified to upon these investigations.44 The witness might 
readily turn this division of authority between Congress and 
the Department of Justice to his advantage by obtaining an 
immunity from the legislative committee. Thereafter he would 
be free to testify concerning a broad area of activities without 
fear that he could be held to account criminally for other 
violations however unrelated to the matter under investigation. 


Thus for example, a Congressional Committee might furnish 
immunity to a person to obtain his testimony about his illicit 
traffic in slot machine operations between states. Unbeknown 
to the Committee, this person may also be guilty either of 
espionage or subversion or of selling narcotics to youngsters 


“ Hoffman v. United States, 341 U. S. 479 (1951), suggests such 
legislation if Congress concludes the need is great enough. 

* See, comment, ‘The Privilege Against Self-Incrimination Versus 
Immunity; Proposed Statutes”, 41 Georgetown L. J. 511 (1953). 

* 83d Cong., Ist sess., 1953. Also known as the Kefauver Bill. 
There is a House counterpart of this Bill in H. R. 2829, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess. (1953). 

* Brown v. Walker, supra. 

8 83d Cong., 1st sess., 1953. 

* H. R. 2737, 83d Cong., Ist sess., 1953. 

* S. 16 amends Sec. 3486 of Title 18. Sec. 3486 presently furnishes 
witnesses immunity from prosecution for testimony before either House 
or their Committees. It appears to suffer from the same deficiency 
present in a similar statute condemned in Counselman v. Hitchcock, 
142 U. S. 547 (1892). S. 16 is intended to supply the omission in 
the Hitchcock case. It provides not only that a witness’ testimony may 
not be used against him, but that such witness shall be immune with 
respect to “any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which” he has 
been compelled to testify. Thus, the immunity extends not only to 
testimony given, but to other matters to which this testimony may 
indirectly lead. 

“See, Comment, “The Privilege Against Self-Incrimination Versus 
Immunity: Proposed Statutes”, 41 Georgetown L. J. 511, 523 (1953). 
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as to which an indictment is soon to be obtained. To forclose™ 
prosecution on these more serious crimes, the witness would 
be glad to volunteer information on his other activities if he 
knew in advance that immunity would follow for all of them, 
Therefore, greatest care must be exercised in granting im- 
munity, and then only upon a fully informed judgment of 
all the facts. The Department of Justice would of course, 
through the F.B.I., the Criminal and Tax Divisions and the 
United States Attorneys’ offices, be most likely to know the 
facts and the plans for prosecution. 

For these reasons, it is my opinion that if any measure is 
to be enacted permitting the granting of immunity to wit- 
nesses before either House of Congress, or its committees, 
it should vest the Attorney General, or the Attorney General 
acting with the concurrence of appropriate members of Con- 
gress, with the authority to grant such immunity. 

There remains for discussion two principal objections to 
this proposed legislation which may be briefly considered 
here. One objection is that when a witness is compelled to 
testify, even under the protection of immunity from criminal 
punishment, he is not relieved from personal disgrace which 
attaches to the exposure of his crime. The answer to this 
objection is contained in a land mark decision of the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Walker:* 

“The design of the constitutional privilege is not to aid 

the witness in vindicating his character, but to protect 

him against being compelled to furnish evidence to con- 

vict him of a criminal charge. If he secure legal im- 

munity from prosecution, the possible impairment of his 

good name is a penalty which it is reasonable he should 
be compelled to pay for the common good.” 

The reasoning of this decision has never been questioned, 
and has only recently been approved by the Supreme Court. 

The other chief objection to the proposed legislation is that 
while a witness may receive immunity from federal prosecu- 
tion, he may still be subject to prosecution under state law. 
The Supreme Court has held that this is not a valid objection 
to federal immunity laws. In United States v. Murdock,™ 
the court said on this point: 

“This court has held that immunity against state prosecu- 
tion is not essential to the validity of federal statutes 
declaring that a witness shall not be excused from giving 
evidence on the ground that it will incriminate him, and 
also that the lack of state power to give witnesses pro- 
tection against federal prosecution does not defeat a state 
immunity statute. The principle established is that full 
and complete immunity against prosecution by the gov- 
ernment compelling the witness to answer is equivalent 
to the protection furnished by the rule against compul- 
sory self-incrimination.”’ 

In full recognition of the fact that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is one of the most valuable prerogatives of 
the citizen, its object is in my opinion fully accomplished 
by the statutory immunity which I have proposed. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice will recommend 
to the Congress in January an immunity bill of the type I 
have described, which protects the constitutional privileges ¥ 
of witnesses but will at the same time aid materially in 
stamping out criminal and subversive activities. 


" Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S. 591, 605, 606 (1896). 

“ See, e.g., Smith v. United States, 337 U. S. 137, 146-7 (1949). 

“284 U. S. 141, 149 (1931); see also Feldman v. United States, 
322 U. S. 487, 491-492 (1944). 
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